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"What's  past  is  prologue. 

- William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 


In  his  play  The  Tempest,  the  Bard  knew  that  our  pasts  always  set  us  up  for  our 
destinies.  The  Memorial  Chapel  sits  on  the  south  s^e  of  campus  standing  as  a 
symbol  for  unity,  serenity,  and  remembrance  As  graduates  prepare  to  leave  this 


spring,  they  should  remember  that  their  past  years  at  the  University  of  Maryland 


have  served  as  prologues  to  the  lives  they  will  lead  in  the  future. 
- Maggie  Cassidy,  Editor  in  Chief 
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cademics 


Inside  every  student  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  beneath  the  red  and  black 
apparel  and  the  backpacks  full  of -books,  is  an  intellectual  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
fearless  ideas.  Maryland  is  considered  “a  public  ivy”— a university  that  is  funded  by  the 
state  bLf  provides  the, advanced,  quality  education  as  the  top-notch  private 


institutions, 


Many  successful  graduates  will  visit  Maryland  today  and  say,  “I  would  not  be  able 
to  get  into  Maryland  today  if  I applied.”  The  standards  have  been  raised.  The  GPAs 
have  increased.  Students’  expectations  of  the  education  system  and  of  their  own 

an  attitude  that  demands 


work  has  drastically  shifted  towards  an  ambitious  attitude 


answers  and  opportunities 


There  are  90  majors  at  UMD,  and  between  those  90  major  exists  ten  colleges. 
Many  students  do  not  simply  settle  for  one  major,  but  eagerly  pursue  a double  major, 
double  degree,  a minor,  or  even  a double  minor.  Terps  are  aware  that  there  is  so 
much  to  learn  so  hey,  the  more  majors  and  minors,  the  merrier!  Right? 

— ^ ' Well,  academics  can  certainly  be  challenging,  especially  once  students  enter  the 

300  and  400  level  courses.  The  university  offers  great  resources  such  as  the  Writing 
-.  Centerfor  guidance  on  papers.  Math  Success  for  math  tutoring,  and  other  various 
■ academic  support  groups  in  each  department  to  help  students  relax  when  books, 

• papers,  and  calculators  are  all  they  have  time  for. 

^ ‘ Luckily,  however,  the  university  acknowledges  students’  hard  work  and  offers 

hundreds  of  scholarships  a semester.  Merit  scholarships  are  a great  way  to  prove  that 
^ ^ ^an  education  has  been  proudly  earned. 

In  addition,  the  accomplishments  of  graduates,  the  impressive  research 
' .conducted  by  students,  and  the  hunger  to  study  abroad  to  engage  in  different 
cultures  are  all  examples  of  how  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  demonstrate 
-y^^^_^^2v|the  highest  level  of  academic  performance. 

To  come  to  Maryland  was  a very  smart  decision... 
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and  over 

Bl^ce  of l|ndergraduate  Studies 

has  alot  OR’ite  su^^singdho  multiple  programs  ' ' ^s’' 
Sfuderits/tThd  th^^eife  in.  The  Dean  of  the  Office 
pfUndergcaduate  Stbtjies  is  respbnsilDle  for  the  oversight  of 
, pt;Ogt5$t3^s<^|^  as:  the  Living  and  Learning  Commun|ies,  Asian  r 
1^—  Sftt3i^^/ond  the  Classroom  programs,  Gerferal  .Education  , 

3^.S5ff^aife^(Dtt(2*®^divi(jtfal  Studies  Pfogranp,, and  the  Federal  Semester 

ersefeing  the  majority  of  programs  founcl  on  campus, 
i^fficefelsO  c^p^utes  to-overseeing  multiple  spholarship  opportunities 
J S .'^-udents.  Currently  the  Dedn  of  Undergraduate  Studies 

;he'.  Ass'oeiate*PrDvost  for  Academic  Affairs  is  Donna  Hamilton  who  has 
ser^  her  posfsiQce  2004.  Before  her  post  at  the  Office  oLUpdergraduate 
^ Studi^'^Donha  Hafnflton  served  as  the  Associate  Dean  atth|l3oliege  of  Arts 
arid  Humanities  .h^e  at  the  Univetsi^^  of  Maryland,  Coll^efiyrk  as  well  as 
V;  sevingas  an  English  Professor  here  at  the  University  as  well,  "me  Office  itself 
' is  not  located  in  one  location  on  campus,  but  divided  intd  its  many 
■ programs  which  are  found  all  over  campus  and  made  easily  kcessible  for  it 
all.students.  The.Office  provides  undergraduate  students  with  internship  , 
’opporturi.ities  through  the  Federal  Semester  and  Global  Semester 
^ ^‘prograrr^s  well  as  leadership  opportunities  through  student 
.i*arg^^^or  programs  and  research  programs.  The  Office  of 
^^iml^uate  Studies’  mission  is  to  enrich  the  academic  and 
TERPRiDF  collegial  lives  of  undergraduate  students  through  initiatives, 
which  maintain  and  develop  the  education  of  University 
of  Maryland  students.  The  Office’s  main  goals  are  to 
allow^all  gndergraduate  students  to  reach  their 
ipa^demic  goals  and  elevate  their 
academic  experiences. 

✓ 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  allows  its  students  to  concentrate  - 
on  a number  of  different  areas  of  study  such  as:  Animal  Sciences,  Agriculture  and  Resource  , \ 
^^^Economics,  Environmtital  Sconce  and  Policy,  and  Environmental  Science  and  Technology.  As  ' | 
JJ^well  as  those  previously  stated,  AGNR  offers  over  25  different  majors,  which  are  all  modeled  to  ^ 
?|^create  S local  and  global  impact  For  over  1 50  years,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
^ Resources  has  promoted  advanted  scienc^esearch  on  a classroom  level  as  well  as  the  statewide  level, 
p With  a tradition  built  on  the  significance  of  research,  the  college  continues  to  evolve  to  create  a global 
Fimpact  withfa  ntfnber  of  new  international  programs  and  foreign  studies  available  for  its  students, 
international  Programs  in  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  (IRAN)  was  established  jn  1998  and  since  then 
has  promoted  international  activities  within  the  college.  Students  affiliated  with  IRAN  are  able  to  volunteer, 
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Academics  SedioKi  Editor 


. .M.f67,  .tf1e;.SchoQj-  of^chitecture,  Flaming,  and  Preservation  opened 

to  its  first  .elas^Jn?tSe,.pa^48  years  the  sch^^^rtecome  one  of  the  natfot’s  fiBest' 
P^  schopls  of  architecture.  Ildca^  near  the  eo^^^Rnost  archrtlcfurally  diverse  cities  of 
WastifngtoiiTgSi'fc.,'  Balfntlbre  ah3Winapolis^  students  are  able  to  rabble  in  contrasting 


'i" 

S,  . * - '■ 

•V*'  • ■■  •: 


environments;  Together  the  school’s  notable  and  recognized  faculty  and  ambitious  students 
create  a community  designed  around  the  advancement  of  their  fields.  Students  at  the  school  are 
able  to  study  in  fields  such  as:  architecture,  planning,  historic  presevation  and  real  estate 
development  Apart  from  these  particular  academic  disciplines,  students  are  able  to  study  with  the 
National  Center  for  Smart  Growth  and  the  Center  forfrhe  Use  of  Sustainable  Practices.  The  school  also 
Dhdes  itself  on  the  fact  that  it  gives  its  students  the  opportunities  to  take  their  stu^^o  the  global  level, 
-or  example,  students  of  the  school  are  able  to  study  in  Asia,  Europe,  Latin  America' and  specifically  at 
ihe  UMD  Kiplin  Hall  facility  in  North  Yorkshire,  England.  Due  to  the  scha#'5  strongs  ties  its  community, 
:here  are  a number  of  ways  students  are  able  to  become  involved  other  thah  taking  part  in  the  school’s 
numerous  study  abroad  programs.  Students  are  able  to  become  involved  in  organizations  such  as:  the 
Historic  Presevation  Organization,  Architecture  Student  Assembly,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architecture  Students,  the  Student  Planning  Association,  and  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Development. 
* Students  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  Planning,  and  Presevation  have  also  begun  to  publish  an 
^Wjal  journal  of  Architecture  called  Trace.  Hands-on  experience  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
curriculum,  which  allows  students  to  create  their  own  theses  in  relation  to  architecture  and 
urban^udie^hich  are  showcased  on  the  school’s  website.  Through  the  school’s  ' 
d^eThd  graduate^Qgrams  students  are  given  a combination  of  a 
rigorousxiirriajlum  experience  andj&^^y^^of  possibilitl^^^  for 

global  opportunities.  After  their  graduation,  shi^t^q^^Ktomiter  the 
world  with  a unique  set  of  skills  and  a cuhous  rh^^^^at  only  the 
University  of  Maryland  could  have  given  them. 


Sir 


The  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 

Collegp  Park  opened  in  1 920  and  began  to  offer  students  a 
raduate  pregram  in  the  1940s.  Today  the  Coilege  of  Education  is 
ranked  in  the  top  25  schools  of  education  in  the  nation  with  the 
Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Sewices  ranked  both  first  in  the 
nation.  Along  with  its  successful  rankings,  the  school  is  fuliy  accredited.  All  of  t 
the  college’s  Educationai  programs  are  accredited  and  sanctioned  by  a number 
of  o|p.nizations  ^ch..as:  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 
j Maryland  State  department  of  Education,  American  Psychological  Association, 
on  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational  professions,  and 
CoUffcil  on  Reffbilitation  Education.  At  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
arylani  students  Ire  ableito  take  part  In  a hgmber,  of  practice-oriented  programs. 
_:se  prc^rams  are  placed  th  three  different  departments  — Teaching,  Learning,  Policy 
iaftd-teldership;  Counseling,  Higher  Education  and  Special  Education;  and  Human 
Development  and  Quantitative  Methodology.  While  each  student  choses  a particular 

discipline,  all  students  work  together  ^.^ippriunity. 

The  college  practices  a “sharii^pvdfnance’’  typ4#mivironment  in  which  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  work  togeth^  to  determine  the  operation  ofthe  college  itself  This 
type  of  interdepe|d?nce  allows  jqdividuals  at  all  levels  ii||he  college  to  voice  their 

■’i-i ibp  nions  and  create  ah  ^c^ent  system  of  commiMcafcn.  In  regards  to 

i : J4g  demies,  students  aretiile  to  foster  an  educatioBh  #i'ch  they  can  be 
rtified  to  jf  ach  at  ir^  I ^educational  levels.-  Ap^^t  tram  a classroom 
ec  ucation,  stidents  ale  ^edsthe  chance  taerahance  their*  knowledge  of 
i educatiiA  throu^  hanr^-or?  experience  'i(^  numbg'  of  diverse 
dassroom jottings.  lad|  fArtice-orieTiTCT  pfbgKun  requires 
~ to  either  take  paflftiJIflbfd  experience,  yeaddng  internship, 
clinical  practic%^rvolunteer  at  a developmental  school 
Through  iH||j|  values  of  diversity  and  equity, 
innovatiorlHBfc’ativily,  internationalizatlDn,  and 
policy  engagement,  the  College  of 
" 'iicatioryfeH/elops  students 
intO"-edui?ators. 
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hcadomcs  Editor 


The  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  is  ranked  19th  in  nation 
for  Engineering  and  ranked  9th  ^mong  public  programs  by  U.S  ' 

News  and  World  Report.  With  approximately  4,500  students  in  its  I 
numerous  programs,  the  school  itself  creates  an  incredible  assortment^  I y _ 
of  diversity  and  innovation.  The  school  also  contains  200  tenure  professors  \V 
with  facilities  in  numerous  university  buildings^ 

At  the  School  of  Engineering  students  are  able  to  pick  from  an  array  of 
disciplines  to  major  in  such  as:  aerospace  engineering,  bioengineering,  chemical 
and  molecular  engineering,  civil  and  environmental  engineering,  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  fire  protection  engineering,  materials  science  engineering,  and 
mechanical  engineering.  The  school  itself  opened  in  1 894.  The  school  became  Glenn 
L.  Martin  College  of  Engineering  and  Aeronautical  Sciences  in  1949.  Not  until  1994  did 
the  school  become  the  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering,  thie  most  notable  facilities 
of  the  school  are  located  in  Nort'N-Campus:  the  Neutral  Buoyancy  Research  Facility,  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Wind  Tunnel,  and  Bioprocess  Scale-Up  Facility.  The  school  also  holds  a 
number  of  events  and  programs  for  students  and  benefactors  such  as:  The  Annual 
Fischell  Festival,  Maryland  Robotics  Day,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  l-Corps 
Grant.  The  school  has  also  created  new  programs  such  as:  the  Maryland  Robotics 
Center,  the  Maryland  Cybersecurity  Center,  the  Center  for  Excellence  in  Regulatory 
Science  and  Innovation,  and  the  Maryland  NanoCenter. 

Due  to  its  impressive  students,  the  A.  James  Clark  of  Students  sends  out  a list  of 
accomplishments  twice  a year  which  can  be  found  on  its  website.  The  School  — 
of  Engineering  has  also  created  an  Innovation  Hall  of  Fame,  which  can  be  , 
found  in  Jeong  H.  Kim  Engineering  Building.  Edward  A.  Miller  and  James 
W.  Plummer  who  created  Satellite  SuPv'eillance  are  Just  two  of  the 
many  individuals  who  have  been  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  - 
By  graduating  from  the  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering, 
students  leave  the  school  and  enter  the  working  world 
fully  equipped  with  a rigorous  academic  profile  . 
and  a number  of  hands-on  experiences. 


Academics  Editor 

The  College  of  Arts  and  flunnanities  contains  highly 
ranked  programs  with  a goal  to  create  global  citizens  who  are 
^ able  to  engage  in  Creative  thinking  as  well  as  intellectual  debates. 

^ ' Students  work  alongside  fatuity  in  such  areas  of  study  as  English, 
Romance  Languages, Itheater,  ^nd  philosophy  to  impact  locai  and  global 
commuhities.  Tafurther  evolve  its  curriculum  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  works  to  collaborate  with  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
'ashington  D.C  Metropolitan  area.,  Sl,udents  are  able  to  emerge  themselve 


ajnd  their  ipission  to  mold  stLKients  Into  individuals  with  a wide  range  of  talents  and 

Intellectual  standards.  r 

The  Colle^offers  a number  of  special  programs  to  further  evolve  the  intellectual 
foundation  c^ts  students.  Programs  such  as  theJimenez-Porter  Writers-'JHouse  and 
Language  Hpuse  allovtstudenjs  to  live  at|d|||tudy  with  students  studying  in  the  same 
field.  In  an  wer-glAbalizinf  world,  thttollege  ofArts.and  Humanities  puts  global 
engagerjient  iniigh  regard  in  relation  to  its  students.  Every  student  in  ARHU  must 
compile  a global  engagement  requirement.  Students  may  complete  the  global 
engagement  through  enrollment  in  a foreign  language  course,  study  abroad,  or 
completion  of  a foreign  language  assessment  exam.  Along  with  the  global 
engagement  requirement  students  become  involved  with  on  campus  and  off 
campus  organizations  by  study  abroad,  student  clubs,  internships,  and 
research  opportunities.  Students  are  able  to  study  abroad  to  almost  every 


country  in  the  world  such  as  South  Africa  and  Australia,  through  the 
University  as  well  as  other  study  abroad  organizations.  The  college 
also  offers  students  the  Writing  Center,  which  is  available  for  all 
students  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Other 
Centers  that  are  made  available  for  university 
students  as  well  as  ARHU  are  the  Art  Gallery, 

Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center, 

, and  the  Oral  Communications 

iiiW' ' Center. 
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The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  began  as  the  School  of  ^|||||||||H 
Liberal  Arts  and  over  a century  has  transformed  itself  into  leading  force  in 
academia.  Now  located  in  the  Millard  E.  Tydings  building,  the  school  contains  an 
abundance  of  majors  - all  of  which  are  top  ranked  in  the  nation.  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park  is  a leading  institution  in  relation  to  the  social  sciences,  according  to  ^|||H 
the  Faculty  Scholarly  Productivity  Index  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  Also, 
according  to  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  Shanghai  Jiao  Tong  University  the  college  is 

ranked  1 8th  in  the  nation. 

The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  prides  itself  on  its  topnotch  faculty.  The  school  M 
contains  1 73  professors  who  together  brought  in  over  $50  million  in  research.  The  college  is  the  f 
largest  school  of  the  1 3 colleges  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  It  also  offers  four  of  the  five  1 
most  popular  majors  at  the  University.  Ultimately,  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  allows  its  i 
students  to  become  individuals  who  have  skills  in  research,  communication,  and  politics.  Students  through] 
their  education  and  research  are  able  to  better  themselves  in  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  but  also  i 
due  to  the  Universit/s  fantastic  location  students  are  able  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  Washington  D.C  | 

and  Baltimore  metropolitan  area. 

Along  with  a plethora  of  research  opportunities,  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  is  able 
to  involve  itself  in  a number  of  different  programs.  The  school  offers  programs  such  as  the  Federal 
Semester  Program,  the  Ambassador  Program,  CIVICUS,  and  number  of  other  academic  and  research 
based  programs.  Through  these  programs  students  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  not  only  what  the 
university  has  to  offer  but  also  what  the  metropolitan  area  has  to  offer.  Students  are  also  able  to 
further  understand  the  global  aspect  of  today’s  world  through  academic  and  these  programs. 

Over  the  years,  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Science  has  also  been  the  primary  sponsor 
for  the  annual  Anwar  Sadat  Lecture  for  Peace.  Henry  Kissinger  and  Nelson  Mandela  are  just  two 
of  the  many  honored  guests  to  give  the  speech.  The  Peace  Lecture  is  just  one  of  the  many 
ways  the  school  evolves  its  students  into  global  citizens.  Students  are  able  to  study  abroad  in 
semesters,  winter  programs,  spring  programs,  or  summer  programs. 

The  College  overall  believes  in  its  students  in  all  their  diversity.  Through  the 
principles  of  excellence,  exposure,  comprehensiveness,  multi-disciplinary,  and 
responsiveness  students  are  expected  to  become  global  citizens  who  are 
^^able  to  perform  research  in  academia  and  impactffjl  work  post-degree. 
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The  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business  remains  a recognized 
leader  in  education  and  research  throughout  the  world.  Their  vision 
includes  evolving  as  a “world  leader  in  generating  new  knowledge”  in  the 
global  economy  and  business  disciplines,  while  promoting  social  change.  With 
rankings  for  world-renowned  research  and  programs  the  Smith  School  Is  emerging 

as  a strong  institution  for  global  change. 

The  Smith  School  offered  its  first  business  curriculum  in  1921  with  a total  enrollment 
of  394  students.  In  1 938  it  was  renamed  the  College  of  Commerce.  When  the  College  of 
Commerce  joined  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB),  the  ^ 
undergraduate  program  officially  became  accredited.  For  the  next  30  years  the  business  program  % 
1 began  to  prosper  in  its  home  of  Tydings  Hall.  Throughout  much  of  the  1 960’s  and  1 970’s  new  MBA  1 
* and  doctorate  programs  were  created,  further  enhancing  the  success  of  the  business  culture  at  the  ' 

University  of  Maryland. 

I With  a generous  donation  given  by  Leo  Van  Munching  Jr.,  a former  graduate,  a business  school 
I was  constructed  and  completed  in  1 993.  It  is  named  the  Leo  Van  Munching  building  in  honor  of  the 
iracious  donation.  The  school  continued  to  gain  national  recognition,  but  was  not  named  the  Robert  H 
Smith  School  of  Business  until  1998.  Robert  H.  Smith,  another  alumni  from  Maryland,  pledged  fifteen 
nillion  dollars  in  support  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  business  school.  Through  all  these  efforts,  the 
Smith  School  is  proud  to  offer  academic  majors  in  the  areas  of  accounting,  finance,  business 
management,  information  systems,  international  business,  supply  chain  management,  marketing,  and 

operations  management. 

The  Smith  School  values  more  than  the  importance  of  a strong  academic  department.  Other 
opportunities,  such  as  study  abroad  immersions,  allow  the  students  of  the  school  to  gain  a larger 
world  perspective.  Professors  encourage  students  to  participate  in  these  advantages,  believing 
every  student  at  Smith  has  the  possibility  of  becoming  a leader  of  tomorrow. 

There  are  numerous  study  abroad  experiences  offered  directly  for  business  majors.  A few  of  J 
these  programs  involve  traveling  to  up  and  coming  countries,  such  as  China  and  Brazil. 

Since  one  of  the  Smith  School’s  visions  includes  promoting  social  changes,  at  least  one 
program  every  semester  focuses  on  Corporate  Social  Responsibility,  otherwise 
known  as  CSR.  A previous  trip  included  traveling  to  Thailand  and  learning  new 
ways  on  howto  promote  a sustainable  business  environment.  The  Robert  H. 

Smith  School  offers  business  exchanges  as  well,  where  students  live  with 
a host  family  and  are  fully  Immersed  in  the  culture  of  the  country. 

The  Robert  H.  Smith  School,  through  its  rich  history  and 
diversity,  is  now  well  known  for  its  strong  ^ . \ 

commitment  to  the  business  disciplines 
throughout  much  of  the  world. 


The  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and  Natural  Sciences  is  the  heart  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  scientific  community.  Through  extensive 
research,  study  abroad  opportunities,  and  academic  programs  the  school  allows 
students  to  evolve  in  to  global  citizens  who  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  world’s  scientific 
community.  The  college  contains  twelve  major  research  institutions  such  as  the  Center  for 
Bioinformatics  and  Computational  Biology.  The  college  also  offers  ten  academic  majors: 
Astronomy,  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Science,  Biology,  Cell  Biology  and  Molecular  Genetics, 

♦ Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Entomology,  Geology,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

i CMNS  prides  itself  on  state-of-the-art  research  such  as  the  recent  Higgs  boson  discovery.  By 

/ having  multiple  departments  ranked  In  the  top  ten  research  programs  in  the  nation,  CMNS  is  able  to 
f provide  each  student  with  top  quality  education,  which  transcends  the  classroom  after  graduation.  Such 
education  is  developed  through  college’s  honored  faculty.  The  faculty  of  CMNS  contains  individuals  who 
have  won  the  Nobel  Prize,  the  Fields  Medal,  the  MacArthur  Fellowship  Award,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Medal. 
The  majority  of  CMNS  feculty  members  are  also  members  of  the  National  Academy  whether  it  be  through 

engineering,  sciences,  or  etc. 

With  an  honored  faculty  and  quality  research  institutions  the  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and 
Natural  Sciences  has  contributed  to  the  circle  of  discovery  in  the  scientific  community.  For  example, 
Constance  Cepko  made  a major  discovery  for  the  further  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
central  nervous  systems  at  CMNS.  Also  the  discovery  of  the  environmental  source,  Vibro  cholerea,  was 

made  by  Rita  R.  Colwell  at  CMNS. 

The  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and  Natural  Sciences  contains  5,000  undergraduate 
students,  1 500  graduate  students,  and  1 000  tenure  research  faculty.  Collectively,  these  individuals 
produce  the  extensive  research  that  is  made  at  the  college.  The  research  is  made  through  the 
support  of  $ 1 80  million  from  federal  and  corporate  investments.  Also,  a plethora  of  federal 

grants  are  available  for  student  research. 

Through  CMNS  advising  students  are  able  to  involve  themselves  in  independent 
research  projects  and  study  abroad  programs.  Through  such  opportunities,  students 
are  able  to  grow  as  individuals  as  they  impact  the  world  as  global  citizens.  With 
a degree  from  the  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and  Natural 
, Sciences,  students  are  able  to  enter  the  world  of  science  with 

respect  and  knowledge.  Students  earn  respect  and  knowledge 
beyond  graduation  due  to  their  broad  research 
requirements  and  fulfillment  of  high  academic 
standards. 
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While  a small  school,  the  School  of  Public  Policy  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 

College  Park  is  a key  establishment  in  the  study  of  public  policy.  By  being  the  only 
school  focused  on  the  study  of  public  policy  in  the  Washington  D.C  metropolitan  area 
associated  \A/ith  a research  university,  the  school  is  able  to  provide  its  students  a world  of 
hands-on  experience  due  to  its  location.  The  School  of  Public  Policy,  which  opened  in  1 982, 
now  enrolls  about  200  graduate  students  in  its  programs.  Students  are  able  to  study 
Environmental  Policy,  Federal  Acquisition,  Social  Policy,  Management  and  Leadership,  International 
Development,  Nonprofit  Management  and  Leadership,  and  International  Security  and  Economic 
I;  Policy.  Apart  from  areas  of  specialization  and  study,  students  are  also  able  to  Join  a number  of  ' 
[organizations  at  the  school  such  as;  the  Ecological  Economics  Student  Group,  the  Graduate  Women 
I in  Public  Policy  Organization,  and  the  Policy  Student  Government  Association, 

kudents  of  the  School  of  Public  Policy  have  graduated  and  gone  on  to  a number  of  honorable  careers 
i at  places  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  a number  of  U.S  Federal  agencies.  Undergraduate  students  at 
I the  University  of  Maryland  are  also  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  School  of  Public  Policy’s  world  of 
knowledge  by  minoring  in  Sustainability  or  Public  Leadership.  The  Rawlings  Undergraduate  Leadership 
Fellows  Program  is  also  available  for  undergraduate  students  at  the  university.  By  merging 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  the  school  is  able  to  create  more  of  a school-based 
community.  Through  its  community  efforts,  the  school  works  with  local  and  national  government 
develop  research  in  the  study  of  public  policy.  Notable  alumni  of  the  school  include  individuals  ^ 
such  as  Thomas  Schelling  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Economics  in  2005  due  to  his  work 
with  game  theory  and  Stansfield  Turner  who  was  the  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Due  to  the  schools  dynamic  admissions  efforts,  only  the  most  talented  and 

k enthusiastic  students  graduate  from  the  school  and  go  on  to  successful  and 

meaningful  careers. 
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In  1 9 1 9,  the  Universit/  of  Maryland,  College  Park  Graduate 
■lilr  School  opened  with  only  twelve  students,  and  now  has  evolved  into 
, one  of  the  most  innovated  schools  in  the  nation.  The  Graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Maryiand,  Gollege  Park  has  over  30  programs  ranked  in 
ai  the  top  25  according  to  the  U.S.  World  News  and  Report.  Specifically  both  ^ 
the  College  of  Education’s  department  of  counseling  and  personnel  services  1 
' and  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences’  program  of  Criminology  were  « 
ranked  nunnber  one.  The  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business  came  in  at  37,  the  A. 
James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  came  in  at  1 9,  the  College  of  Information  Studies 
was  ranked  1 0th,  and  the  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and  Natural  Sciences 
has  three  programs  ranked  in  the  top  20.  The  Graduate  School  with  its  impressive 
rankings  contains  200  graduate  degree  programs,  which  also  includes  83  doctoral 
programs.  The  Graduate  School  enrolls  about  I 1 ,000  students  who  all  come 
together  to  create  a diverse  community.  On  average  each  year,  the  school  presents 

600  doctoral  degrees  and  2,200  masters  degrees. 


According  to  the  school's  mission  statements,  its  core  values  are  to  create 
academic  leadership,  provide  oversight  for  policies  and  standards  for  graduate 
education,  and  assume  administrative  support  for  graduate  education  to  other 
campus  units.  Through  its  strategic  plan,  the  Graduate  School  plans  achieve  Jumii 
and  ensure  excellence  in  all  of  its  masters  and  doctoral  programs.  The  ■ 

school  works  with  the  Graduate  Council,  which  is  comprised  of  40 
elected  officials.  The  Graduate  Council  works  to  advance  its  mission  j 

srid  work  to  secure  its  strategic  plan.  With  its  many  ■ — |J|l 

exceptionally  ranked  programs,  the  Graduate  School  at  the 
_ University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  produces  ^ T 

students  who  are  able  to  apply  their  education^^^  ^ 

to  real  work  careers. 
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In  the  ever-evolving  field  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland  students 
at  the  Philip  Merrill  College  of  Journalism  are  given  access  not  only  to  a 
rigorous  academic  curriculum  but  also  access  to  the  Washington  D.C 
metropolitan  area,  which  allows  students  to  gain  a hands-on  experience  in 
the  world  of  media  and  journalism.  The  Phillip  Merrill  College  of  Journalism 
is  also  one  of  the  twelve  top  ]-schools,  which  means  the  school  is  a 
partner  in  the  Carnegie-Knight  Initiative.  Also,  the  school  is  a member  of 
the  News2 1 program,  what  some  call  the  digital  Ivy  League. 

The  school  located  in  Knight  Hall  opened  in  1945,  but  did  not  receive 
its  current  name  until  200 1 . Ranked  one  of  the  best  the  country,  the 
school  has  always  given  its  students  a number  of  opportunities  to  print 
their  work  such  as:  The  Diamondback— which  is  not  directly  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park — and  other  news  agencies  in  the 
Washington  D.C  metropolitan  area.  The  school  is  also  the  base  for  the 
American  Journalism  Review.  Apart  from  experiencing  the  world  of 
journalism,  students  at  the  school  are  given  access  to  a world-class  faculty 
made  up  of  diverse  group  of  individuals  some  of  whom  are  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners. 

On  three  different  levels— undergraduate,  masters,  and  doctoral— the 
school’s  mission  is  to  educate  students  through  a liberal  arts  context  that 
they  can  apply  to  their  careers  after  graduation.  In  regards  to  Its  vision  and 
strategic  plan  the  school  is  focused  to  become  a leader  on  an  international 
scale  in  media  literacy.  By  combining  a liberal  arts  education  and  a research 
university  base,  the  Philip  Merrill  College  of  Journalism  prepares  students  to 
become  journalists  who  are  able  to  revolutionize  the  modern  era  of 
media  based  on  technological  changes  and  social  media. 
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The  College  of  Information  Studies  also  known  as  the 
ISchool  provides  students  with  a world-ciass  education  in 
which  the  study  of  information  meets  the  issues  of  today.  Ranked 
8th  among  public  university  programs  in  the  nation  by  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  the  iSchool  takes  advantage  of  its  location  to  allow  students 
to  experience  the  real  world  of  such  trades  as:  government,  communication, 
and  medicine.  By  merging  a demanding  academic  curriculum  and  internships  the 
iSchool  prepares  its  students  for  a number  of  diverse  careers  after  their 

graduation. 

As  a graduate  school,  the  College  of  Information  Studies  has  about  350  students 
enrolled  in  its  programs.  The  iSchool  offers  a number  of  programs  for  students.  Such 
degrees  are  a library  science  degree,  information  management  degree,  and  a science  in 
human-computer  interaction.  Students  enrolled  in  the  iSchool  can  either  take  classes  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  campus,  the  Shady  Grove  campus,  or  classes 
online.  Apart  from  the  colleges  masters  degree  programs,  the  school  also  offers  doctoral 

programs  as  well  as  non-degree  programs  and  classes. 

Opened  in  1 965,  the  school  has  always  been  ahead  of  its  time.  Not  until  the  mid  1 990s 
did  the  school  become  what  it  is  today  when  its  deans  began  to  reestablish  a new 
Master  of  Library  Science  Program  (MLS)  curriculum.  Above  all  the  iSchool  is  more 
, than  just  a graduate  school,  it  is  a community,  which  offers  its  students  and  fecuity  an 
excellent  environment  to  excel.  Students  are  able  to  take  part  in  a wide  variety  of 
organizations  to  immerse  themselves  into  the  iSchool  community.  Organizations 
such  as  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  Special  Library  Association 
both  have  chapters  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Student  can  also  join  an 
organization  called  iDiversity,  which  focuses  on  the  diversity  of 
students.  Today  the  school  has  research  support  from  some  of  the 
world’s  most  important  businesses  such  as:  Google  and  IBM. 

The  iSchool  delivers  students  all  they  need  to  graduate 
and  enter  the  world  able  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  to  their  careers.. 
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" Offering  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees,  the  School  of  Public  ^ 
Health  at  the  Universi^  of  Maryland,  College  Park  offers  its  students 
foundation  built  on  research  and  practice.  The  school  itself  is  divided  into"  i 
six  academic  programs.-  Beha^ral  and  Communityj7lea|th,  Epidemiolo^^ 
and  Biostatistics,  Kinesiology,  Family  Science,  Health  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Maryland  Institute  for  Applied  Environmental  Heaffh.  The  students^ 
enrolled  in  the  school’s  undergraduate  program  are  able  To  pick  from  _ 
three  different  degrees,  which  are  Community  Health,  Family  Science,  an^ 
Kinesiolo^.  As  a public  land  grant  univegity^UMD  ug^olds  a strong  ijlBi 
tradition  in  relation  to  contributing  to  the  state  and  local  communit)^i^^ 

The  School  of  Public  Health  allows  students  to^contribute  to  thei.i^^P 
community  by  working  with  faculty  in  scientific  research  that  impacts  ffie^ 
exploration  of  public  health.  Founded  as  the  Department  of  PhysicaiiH|||P 
Culture  in  1898,  the  School  of  Public  Health  has  been  educating  studentslri" 
the  field  of  public  health  and  promoting  the  research  of  public  policy  on^a^ 
local  and  nation  level.  The  school  is  proudly  accredited  by  the  Council 
Education  for  Public  Health  as  of  June  20 1 0 for  five  years,  which  is  the^^^ij 
maximum  amount  of  time  an  Institution  may  be  accredited.  Dug^^to  th^"| 
schools  accreditation  and  location  in  the  Washington  D.C  metropolitan 
area,  students  are  able  to  work  not  only  with  an  outstanding  faculty  but 
also  agencies  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the”^ 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA). 

By  being  one  of  the  top  Public  Health  programs  in  the  nation,  ^ 
students  of  the  school  are  held  to  high  standards,  standards  that  are  kept  f,; 
and  upheld  long  after  graduation.  For  the  past  century,  the  School  of  Public 
Health  has  educated  young  passionate  individuals  who  are  able  to  apply^^ 
their  knowledge  of  such  fields  as  Kinesiology  to  further  graduate  level 
education  and  to  their  careers. 
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l\Aamqmq  Editor 

With  the  nation’s  capital  being  only  a short  metro  ride  away  from  the 
* heart  of  campus,  the  University  of  Maryland  offers  a blossoming  social  life  to 
students  who  possess  all  different  kinds  of  interests.  From  DC  to  Route 
One,  Maryland  has  the  perfect  environment  for  getting  involved. 

I On  campus,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  over  350 
clubs  and  organizations  that  promote  activities  such  as  skiing  upstate,  to 
acting  on  stage  in  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center.  All  of  these 
clubs  and  organizations  can  be  explored  at  the  First  Look  Fair;  the  biannual 
fair  that  takes  over  McKeldin  mall  in  the  fall  and  spring  to  spread  the  word 
'that  involvement  is  awesome! 

‘Off  campus,  students  have  the  ability  to  travel  to  DC  to  try  delicious  foods, 
explore  the  monuments,  or  to  find  an  internship  or  Job.  Route  One  offers  a 
great  night  scene  to  students  who  like  going  out.  Cornerstone,  Bentley’s 
and  Terrapin  Turf  are  all  great  places  to  dance  away  the  night  or  to  grab 
burgers  and  drinks  during  Happy  Hour. 

Of  course,  academics  can  get  the  best  of  some  Terrapins  during  their 
time  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  so  for  students  who  do  not  have  time  for 
clubs,  there  are  many  academic  organizations  that  promote  studying  and 
help  students  network  within  their  major,  such  as  honor  societies  and 
academic  fraternities. 

It  is  basically  impossible  to  not  get  involved.  Opportunities  land  on 
students’  doorsteps  every  day.  Here  at  Maryland,  it  is  instinct  to  grab  life  at 
'by  the  shell  and  take  charge! 
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Managing  Editor 


Located  in  the  Ellicott  Community,  the  North  Campus  Diner  provides  daily 
meals  to  residents  of  north  campus,  and  feeds  a large  population  of  Terrapin 
fans  who  trickle  out  of  Byrd  Stadium  hungry  after  a big  win. 

Best  known  for  its  Korean  Barbeque  station  and  ginormous  salad  bar,  the  North 
Campus  diner  offers  everything  students  need  to  stay  fuii.  It  even  has  a Vegan 
Station  that  allows  meat-free  Terps  to  create  their  own  stir-fry  recipes  by 
grabbing  greens  from  the  salad  bar  and  mixing  it  with  the  vegetarian  options 
provided  by  the  Vegan  Station. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  aspect  of  the  North  Campus  diner  is  Late  Night.  Late 
Night  allows  students  to  feast  from  9:00  PM  until  midnight  on  various  snacks  and 
finger  foods,  such  as  mozzarella  sticks,  hot  wings,  hard  and  soft  shell  tacos,  ice 
cream,  chicken  tenders,  cookies,  and  more.  When  students  are  busy  studying 
and  want  something  delicious  to  nibble  on.  Late  Night  is  the  place  to  go. 

But  Late  Night  is  not  the  only  occasion  where  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  eat  yummy  snacks.  The  North  Campus  Diner  spoils  residents 
with  a lobster  feast  once  a semester.  It  includes  a full  lobster,  garlic  rolls,  potato 
wedges,  and  cake.  Plus,  every  semester  Dining  Services  guarantees  the  low  price 
of  $4.99  for  this  lobster  feast  to  residents  with  a meal  plan.  What  a steal! 

However,  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  five-dollar  lobster  night.  North 
Campus  always  ensures  students  that  there  will  be  fresh  buffalo  chicken  wraps 
to  go.  In  fact,  the  North  Campus  diner  is  the  very  place  where  majority  of 
freshmen  students  will  experience  their  first  buffalo  chicken  wrap.  Ah,  memory 
lane.  The  soft  spinach  ranch,  the  tangy  hot  sauce  and  ranch,  the  grilled 
chicken— in  a few  years  you  may  just  get  a strange  nostalgic  craving  for  the  one 
wrap  that  always  pulled  through. 
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After  a week  of  buffalo  chicken  wraps  and  French  fries,  nothing  is  more 
, refreshing  than  a ten-course  dinner  at  25 1 North!  The  buffet  provides  students 
with  access  to  an  all-you-can-eat  buffet  North  campus  residents  get  the  luxury 
: of  one  entrance  per  week,  while  south  campus  residents  get  to  go  once  a 
month.  25 1 North  is  located  in  the  center  of  Denton  Community,  in  between 
Elkton,  Denton,  and  Easton  Halls. 

The  buffet  at  25 1 North  has  multiple  stations  that  offer  everything  from 


pasta  and  pizza,  to  Asian  cuisine,  hot  curry,  and  seasoned  beef  and  potatoes. 

Not  to  mention,  endless  heaps  of  chocolate  cakes,  brownies,  and  hand-rolled 
cannoli’s  seem  to  hover  by  every  station. 

However,  in  20 1 3,  Dining  Services  realized  many  Terps  do  not  have  time  to 
sit  down  for  three  hours  and  consume  buttered  bread  until  their  shells  explode. 
By  spring  20 1 4,  25 1 North  began  offering  meals  on  the  go.  Students  can 
purchase  an  awesome  sustainable  Terrapin  Tumbler  for  only  twelve  dining 
points.  They  can  take  their  tumbler  to  the  25 1 Express  stations,  fill  up  a drink  to 
go,  and  grab  the  featured  meal  of  the  day  in  an  eco-friendly  Ozzi  container.  It’s  a 
great  alternative  for  busy  students  who  want  a delicious  meal,  while  ensuring 
that  their  weekly  or  monthly  25 1 swipe  does  not  go  to  waste.  The  express  meal 
usually  offers  an  entre  with  multiple  sides,  along  with  a dessert  and  drink. 

But  beyond  the  endless  burgers,  sodas,  and  soft  serve  ice  cream,  25 1 
guarantees  quality  service  by  allowing  the  diner  to  be  entirely  run  and  managed 
by  the  students  of  Maryland.  The  diner  provides  employment  to  many  students 
seeking  on  campus  jobs,  and  it  allows  the  student  body  to  have  a voice  in  Dining 
Hall  Services.  Student  employees  can  voice  their  suggestions,  and  help 
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determine  the  rotating  menu  for  the  various  stations.  It’s 


students.  Now  that’s  satisfying! 
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Located  in  the  Ellicott  Communit/,  the  North  Cannpus  Diner  provides  daily 
meals  to  residents  of  north  campus,  and  feeds  a large  population  of  Terrapin 
fans  who  trickle  out  of  Byrd  Stadium  hungry  after  a big  win. 

Best  known  for  its  Korean  Barbeque  station  and  ginormous  salad  bar,  the  North 
Campus  diner  offers  everything  students  need  to  stay  full.  It  even  has  a Vegan 
Station  that  allows  meat-free  Terps  to  create  their  own  stir-fry  recipes  by 
grabbing  greens  from  the  salad  bar  and  mixing  it  with  the  vegetarian  options 
provided  by  the  Vegan  Station. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  aspect  of  the  North  Campus  diner  is  Late  Night. 
Late  Night  allows  students  to  feast  from  9:00  PM  until  midnight  on  various  snacks 
and  finger  foods,  such  as  mozzarella  sticks,  hot  wings,  hard  and  soft  shell  tacos, 
ice  cream,  chicken  tenders,  cookies,  and  more.  When  students  are  busy 
studying  and  want  something  delicious  to  nibble  on.  Late  Night  is  the  place  to 

go- 

But  Late  Night  is  not  the  only  occasion  where  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  eat  yummy  snacks.  The  North  Campus  Diner  spoils  residents 
with  a lobster  feast  once  a semester.  It  includes  a full  lobster,  garlic  rolls,  potato 
wedges,  and  cake.  Plus,  every  semester  Dining  Services  guarantees  the  low  price 
of  $4.99  for  this  lobster  feast  to  residents  with  a meal  plan.  What  a steal! 

However,  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  five-dollar  lobster  night.  North 
Campus  always  ensures  students  that  there  will  be  fresh  buffalo  chicken  wraps 
to  go.  In  fact,  the  North  Campus  diner  is  the  very  place  where  majority  of 
freshmen  students  will  experience  their  first  buffalo  chicken  wrap.  Ah,  memory 
lane.  The  soft  spinach  ranch,  the  tangy  hot  sauce  and  ranch,  the  grilled 
chicken— in  a few  years  you  may  just  get  a strange  nostalgic  craving  for  the  one 
wrap  that  always  pulled  through. 
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Campus  Recreation  Services  (CRS)  has  several  indoor  facilities,  including  Eppley  Recreation 
Center  (ERC),  Ritchie  Coliseum,  Cole  Fieldhouse,  and  Reckord  Armory.  The  ERC  can  be 
found  on  north  campus  betv\/een  the  communities  of  Cambridge  and  Eilicott.  The  indoor 
facilities  of  the  ERC  span  four  floors  and  229,000  square  feet.  ERCs  outdoor  facilities 
include  a climbing  wall,  high  ropes  course,  challenge  course,  outdoor  basketball  court, 
beach  volleyball,  splash  pool,  and  large  pool.  The  ERCs  general  hours  of  operations  are  6 
a.m.  to  midnight  on  Monday  - Friday,  8 a.m.  to  1 0 p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  1 0 a.m.  to 
midnight  on  Sundays.  FHours  vary  for  specified  areas  such  as  the  Natatorium,  Functional 
Training  Studio,  and  the  badminton  courts. 

On  the  first  floor  of  Eppley  Recreation  Center,  students  have  access  to  men’s  and 
women’s  locker  rooms.  Varsity  team  rooms,  an  equipment  issue  desk,  a multipurpose 
room,  and  several  pools.  The  natatorium  contains  a competition  pool,  an  instructional 
pool,  a sauna,  a steam  room,  and  spectator  seating  area. 

The  second  fioor  includes  the  bottom  floor  of  the  weight  room,  which  is 
well-equipped  with  free  weights  and  exercise  machines.  Additionally,  this  fioor  houses  an 
aerobics  studio  for  group  fitness  classes,  racquetball  and  squash  courts,  and  two 
gymnasiums  for  full-court  basketball,  volleyball,  and  badminton.  Sneaker’s  Energy  Zone 
Cafe  is  also  located  on  this  level. 

The  third  fioor  of  the  ERC  contains  the  main  entrance  and  check-in  desk  to  ERC  as 


well  as  the  top  fioor  of  the  weight  room. 

On  the  fourth  and  top  level,  students  can  find  the  fitness  center  equipped  with 
cardiovascular  equipment  such  as  treadmills,  stationary  bikes,  ellipticals,  rowers,  and 
climbers.  A 1/1 0 mile  three  lane  running/walking  track  suspends  above  the  gymnasium 
and  weight  rooms.  Lastly,  a martial  arts  room  is  complete  with  padded  walls  and  fioors, 
heavy  punching  bags,  and  speed  bags. 

Ritchie  Coliseum  is  5 1 ,000  square  feet  and  is  located  on  Route  I between  the 
Campus  Police  station  and  Fraternity  Row.  Ritchie  Coliseum’s  exercise  facilities  include  a 
weight  room  with  free  weights  and  exercise  machines,  a fitness  room  with  cardiovascular 
equipment,  locker  rooms,  and  an  arena  equipped  for  basketball  and  volleyball.  Other 
multipurpose  spaces,  meeting  areas,  lounge  areas,  gaming  rooms,  and  concessions  can 
also  be  found  here.  Ritchie’s  hours  of  operation  are  6 a.m.  to  midnight  on  Monday  - 
Friday,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  1 0 a.m.  to  midnight  on  Sundays. 
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The  University  Health  Center  is  located  on  Campus  Drive  across  from  the  Adele 
H.  Smith  Stamp  Student  Union.  During  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  UHC  is  open 
from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  from  Monday-Friday,  and  9 a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturdays.  After 
hours,  students  in  need  of  assistance  can  call  the  free  After  Hours  Nurseline.  In  a 
medical  emergency,  students  can  seek  care  at  a hospital  or  call  911. 

Appointments  are  encouraged  for  students  wishing  to  be  seen  at  the  UHC  and 
can  be  scheduled  online  at  mhUHC  using  a University  ID  number.  Through  myUHC, 
students  can  also  receive  secure  messages,  request  prescription  renewals  and  refills, 
and  complete  forms.  If  students  have  been  treated  at  the  Health  Center,  they  are 
eligible  to  receive  a class  excuse  note. 

The  UHC  provides  many  clinical  services,  which  are  provided  by  licensed  Medical 
Physicians,  Certified  Registered  Nurse  Practitioners,  and  Certified  Physician  Assistants. 
These  clinical  services  include  Primary  Care,  Triage,  Men’s  and  Women’s  Health, 
Pharmacy,  Nutrition,  Mental  Health  Care,  Complementary  and  Alternative  Medicine, 
Occupational  Health,  Dental  Health,  Laboratory,  Radiology,  Immunizations,  Physical 
Therapy,  and  Substance  Abuse  Treatment. 

The  UHC  requires  students  to  fill  out  an  Immunization  Form  and  choose  either 
the  university’s  health  insurance  or  choose  to  use  a separate  health  care  provider. 

The  Student  Health  Insurance  Plan  is  a United  Healthcare  plan  that  has  been 
specifically  designed  to  cover  UMCP  students  at  a reasonable  cost  of  $ 1 ,509.  Students 
who  opt  out  of  this  program  must  show  proof  of  another  comparable  health 
insurance  plan  by  filling  out  a waiver. 

The  UHC  sees  all  patients  regardless  of  whether  they  have  insurance  or  not. 
Charges  for  visits  to  the  Health  Center  can  be  paid  with  cash,  credit  card.  Terrapin 
Express,  Bursar  account,  or  billed  to  insurance.  Atypical  visit  will  cost  between  $50  - 
$ 1 25  without  any  procedures,  lab,  or  x-ray  services.  Mental  Health  Service 
appointments  will  be  charged  differently,  with  group  therapy  sessions  free  of  charge 
and  individual  sessions  that  cost  $ 1 5 for  students  not  covered  by  the  insurance 
purchased  through  the  University  of  Maryland  Health  Center.  Mental  Health  Service  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  UHC  that  supports  students  in  any  psychiatric  and  mental 
health  needs  with  a promise  of  confidentiality. 

Another  important  division  of  the  UHC  is  the  Health  Promotion  Unit,  which 
encourages  the  understanding  and  practice  of  wellness  with  the  University  of 
Maryland  community.  This  unit  particularly  focuses  on  alcohol  and  drug  responsibility, 
LGBT  health,  meditation,  nutrition,  sexual  health,  tobacco  use,  and  peer  education. 
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Katb  Stulbr 

hAamgmq  Editor 


The  Cambridge  Community  is  located  on  North  Campus,  right  in  front  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Just  a few  steps  away  from  Eppley  Recreation  Center.  Made 
up  of  Cumberland  Hall,  Centerville  Hall,  Cambridge  Hall,  Chestertown  Hall,  and  Bel  Air  ^ 
Hall,  the  Cambridge  Community  is  home  to  over  1 ,500  students.  ft 

In  the  heart  of  the  quad  is  the  Cambridge  Community  Center,  better  known  as  the  ■ 
CCC.  The  CCC  has  five  classrooms  inside  of  it,  where  various  classes,  meetings,  and  m 
study  sessions  are  held.  Students  of  the  Cambridge  Community  have  access  to  study  in 
the  CCC  until  1 0:00PM,  while  Resident  Assistants  have  24-hour  access. 

Attached  to  the  Cambridge  Community  Center  is  a snack  shop,  formally  titled  the 
North  Campus  Snack-N-Go,  but  its  inconvenient  hours  have  earned  it  the  comical  title 
The  Incon.”  Inside  the  snack  shop  are  all  sorts  of  chips,  frozen  foods,  candies,  toiletries, 
and  school  supplies.  It’s  a great  place  to  grab  a coffee  or  a late  night  snack. 

Academically,  however,  the  Cambridge  Community  is  home  to  the  College  Park 
Scholars.  There  are  many  different  programs,  ranging  from  Business,  to  Arts,  to  Public 
Leadership,  and  Life  Sciences.  There  are  twelve  programs  total,  and  more  are  expected 
to  evolve. 

However,  students  do  not  need  to  be  part  of  a scholars  program  In  order  to  live  in 
the  Cambridge  Community.  It  is  a community  designed  for  first  and  second-year 
students  of  all  different  majors  and  backgrounds.  Instead  of  simply  hosting  scholar  events, 
such  as  the  Annual  Scholars  Cup,  the  Cambridge  Community  hosts  various 
community-wide  events  for  all  students,  such  as  Cambridge  Fall  Fest,  where  students 
from  all  five  buildings  can  mingle  over  carving  pumpkins  and  rallying  for  Homecoming. 


Cambridge  Hall  will  most  likely  close  in  summer  20 1 5 for  renovations.  It  is  the  first 
building  of  the  Strategic  Plan  to  be  renovated.  Finally,  after  much  sweat  and  toil,  the 
entire  Cambridge  Community  will  be  graced  with  air-conditioning. 
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Managing  Editor 

Butting  up  to  Adelphi  Road  on  the  far  west  side  of  cannpus,  the  Denton  Connmunity 


is  the  largest  connmunity  on  North  Campus.  It  consists  of  Denton  Hall,  Elkton  Hall, 
■^Easton  Hall,  25 1 North,  and  the  glimmering  castle  that  all  freshmen  wish  to  one  day  live 
in— Oakland  Hall. 

While  Denton,  Elkton,  and  Easton  are  traditional  style  high-rise  residence  halls, 
Oakland  is  suite-style.  The  most  modern  building,  Oakland  Hall,  has  modern  amenities 
such  as  air-conditioning,  personal  bathrooms,  and  spacious  lounges  on  every  floor,  and 
classrooms.  In  fact,  in  the  basement  of  Oakland  there  are  many  seminar  rooms  and 
educational  programs  such  as  Math  Success,  a tutoring  program  free  for  students  who 
may  be  struggling  in  their  mathematic  courses.  Overall,  Oakland  Hall’s  shiny  glass  walls 
make  freshmen  stare  up  in  awe,  hoping  to  one  day  live  there  when  they  are 
upperclassmen. 

In  the  center  of  Denton  Community  is  25 1 North,  an  all  you  can  eat  buffet  that 
grants  residents  of  North  Campus  a weekly  swipe  into  the  diner.  There  is  a large  seated 
section  for  students  who  wish  to  indulge  in  multiple  plates,  but  there  is  also  a 25 1 
Express  line  for  students  who  would  rather  eat  in  their  room. 

Attached  to  25 1 is  the  24-Hour  Shop,  which  is  a snack  shop  that  provides  various 
packaged  goods,  along  with  the  famous  Nathan’s  Hotdogs,  which  have  been  a popular 
snack  for  students  who  drag  their  feet  back  to  North  Campus  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Its  24-hour  convenience  makes  it  the  most  popular  snack  shop  on  campus. 

Besides  the  daily  access  to  snacks,  the  Denton  Community  is  an  excellent 
community  for  students  in  the  arts.  With  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center 
across  the  street,  many  theatre,  music,  and  dance  majors  find  themselves  signing  up  to 
live  in  the  Denton  community  their  sophomore  year  for  the  convenience  of  having  all 
their  classes  just  a step  away.  Denton  community  has  the  food,  the  luxurious  amenities, 
and  the  arts— what  more  does  a Terrapin  need? 


Denton 


Community 
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Managing  Editor 

After  one  or  two  years  of  being  crammed  into  a dorm  room  with  no  air 
conditioning,  living  in  a forced  double  with  a cranky  roommate,  and  constantly  examining 
the  mysterious  diner  food,  students  find  themselves  lured  down  to  route  one  to  find 
housing  in  the  Leonardtown  Apartments. 

Leonardtown  is  just  behind  Fraternity  Row.  It  provides  students  with  apartments 
that  are  furnished  with  kitchens,  a living  space,  and  individual  bedrooms  and  bathrooms. 
While  Leonardtown  does  have  Resident  Assistants  and  is  owned  and  managed  by 
Resident  Life,  the  atmosphere  is  much  less  chaotic  compared  to  resident  hall  style  living. 
Leonardtown  consists  mostly  of  upper  classmen,  and  therefore  the  environment  is  much 
more  laid  back. 

It  is  a very  short  walk  to  route  one,  which  allows  residents  of  Leonardtown  to  have 
easy  access  to  the  nightlife  of  College  Park  and  delicious  food.  Route  One  is  packed  with 
various  restaurants,  such  as  Chipotle,  Jason’s  Deli,  Pizza  Kingdom,  and  Ivy  Noodles.  Not 
to  mention.  Cornerstone  Bar  and  Grill,  Terrapin  Turf,  and  Bentley’s  are  three  bars  that 
always  seem  to  be  hopping  by  eleven  at  night. 

However,  the  lease  for  Leonardtown  Apartments  is  twelve  months,  so  students 
who  move  into  Leonardtown  take  on  a yearlong  investment.  Usually  these  residents 
have  intentions  of  sticking  around  College  Park  for  the  summers,  either  working  a part 
time  job  or  seeking  out  an  internship.  Leonardtown  is  a great  place  for  international 
students  to  live,  or  others  students  who  are  out  of  state,  because  the  twelve-month 
lease  guarantees  housing  for  a full  year.  Plus,  the  popularity  of  Leonardtown  and  its 
convenient  location  makes  it  very  easy  for  residents  to  find  a friend  to  sublease  their 
apartment  for  the  time  being. 

But  why  would  you  sublease?  Living  and  working  on  Route  One  is  certainly  more 
entertaining  than  heading  home  to  the  cornfields  of  Maryland  for  the  summer. 


Katb  Stulbr 


P Managing  Editor 

S Just  a few  steps  away  from  the  North  Campus  Diner,  residents  of  the  Ellicott 
^'Community  have  the  convenience  of  waking  up  and  grabbing  breakfast  without  a rush 
before  class.  The  back  side  of  Ellicott  Hall  faces  the  diner,  while  Hagerstown  Hall  faces 
the  diner  from  the  west  side,  and  La  Plata  Hall  faces  in  from  the  east  side.  These  three 
^ halls  and  the  North  Campus  Diner  make  up  the  Ellicott  Community. 

La  Plata  Hall  is  the  most  popular  hall  of  the  Ellicott  Community,  for  the  playing  turf 
. field,  basketball  courts,  and  beach  volleyball  courts  are  named  La  Plata  Beach.  La  Plata 
I Beach  is  part  of  both  the  Ellicott  Community,  and  the  Eppiey  Recreational  Center,  but  it 
uis  used  by  a large  majority  of  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  who  enjoy  staying 
■ active  and  spending  their  time  outside.  Pick-up  soccer  games  are  very  popular  on  the 
Hturf  field  at  La  Plata,  which  allow  freshmen  residents  to  engage  in  new  activities. 

I All  three  halls  in  the  Ellicott  Community  are  high-risers,  which  means  they  consist  of 


■ six  fioors  or  more.  The  majority  of  the  residents  in  these  halls  are  freshman,  although 
^many  sophomores  do  return  to  the  Ellicott  Community  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
III  North  Campus  Diner,  Eppiey  Recreational  Center,  La  Plata  Beach,  and  Byrd  Stadium. 
t.H  In  fact,  Ellicott  Hall  faces  the  back  of  Byrd  Stadium.  As  a resident  of  the  Ellicott 
Community,  you  can  expect  to  attend  every  home  football  since  the  booming  sound  of 
[ .cheers  and  fireworks  will  be  just  as  loud  at  the  game  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  your  room!  ^ 
f Close  to  food,  fitness,  and  sporting  events,  Ellicott  Community  is  the  place  to  be  on 
; North  Campus. 


r^i 


Although  some  of  its  residence  halls  may  still  lack  air-conditioning,  North  Hill  I 
Community  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  homiest  communities  on  campus.  Made  up  of 
Anne  Arundel  Hall,  Caroline  Hall,  Carroll  Hall,  Dorchester  Hall,  Prince  Frederick  Hall, 
Queen  Anne’s  Hall,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Somerset  Hall,  Wicomico  Hall,  and  Worcester  Hall, 
North  Hill  is  the  prime  community  for  anyone  looking  to  live  in  a traditional  residence  1 
hall  on  south  campus. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  otherwise  known  as  the  Language  House,  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  a living-learning  program  that  requires  that  them  to  speak  the 
foreign  language  in  which  they  intend  to  learn  at  all  times  when  in  the  house.  This 
program  proves  that  practice  truly  does  make  perfect. 

But  the  cultural  engagement  extends  over  to  Dorchester  Hall  as  well,  where  many 
International  students  reside  and  participate  in  the  Global  Communities  Program.  They 
host  international  movie  nights,  cultural  dinners,  and  socials  that  allow  students  of  ^ 
different  nationalities  to  mingle. 

Somerset  Hall  provides  a home  to  the  students  of  the  CIVICUS  Program,  a 
program  that  revolves  around  the  principles  of  citizenship,  leadership,  and  community 
service. 

However,  if  students  do  not  wish  to  enroll  in  living-learning  programs,  Worchester, 
Caroline,  Wicomico,  and  Carroll  Hall  are  four  cozy  buildings  open  to  all  students.  They 
are  in  short  walking  distance  from  the  south  campus  diner  and  the  library. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  North  Hill  Community  is  Prince  Frederick  Hall, 
which  is  the  largest  and  tallest  resident  hall  on  campus.  Prince  Frederick  hall  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Advanced  Cyber  security  Experience  for  Students  program  and  for  the 
Design,  Cultures  and  Creativity  program. 

With  the  upcoming  renovations  in  store  and  its  awesome  location.  North  Hill  may 
just  become  the  nicest  place  to  live  on  campus! 


Katie  Stulbr 

Managing  Editor 


Ilf  you’re  looking  for  a place  to  call  home  that  is  close  to  route  one,  the  mall,  and 
the  South  Campus  Diner  then  South  Hill  Community  is  the  place  to  live.  South  Hill 
Community  consists  of  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  Garrett, 
Harford,  Howard,  Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince  George’s,  Talbot  and  Washington  Halls. 

Many  of  these  halls  can  be  found  on  the  Washington  Quad,  which  is  a tight-knit 
community  of  suite-style  residence  halls.  In  the  center  of  the  quad  there  is  a beach 
volleyball  court,  and  many  benches  and  tables  for  studying  and  socializing. 

Washington  Quad  is  a great  place  for  second  and  third  year  students  to  live, 
although  many  first  year  students  are  placed  in  smaller  South  Hill  halls  such  as  Kent  and 
, . Montgomery  Halls.  The  residencies  on  the  Washington  Quad  are  suite-style  living  spaces 
that  include  kitchens,  bedrooms,  and  a common  space.  It  is  a nice  upgrade  for  students 
who  previously  lived  in  traditional  style  residence  halls. 

Those  who  live  in  South  Hill  Community  have  a great  view  of  Memorial  Chapel  and 
Route  One  out  their  windows.  The  environment  is  much  more  calm.  There  are  more 
trees,  no  high-risers,  and  no  roads  cutting  through  that  part  of  the  campus. 

South  Hill  Community  is  a great  place  to  make  connections  as  well.  Many  first-year 
student  athletes  are  housed  in  South  Hill  residence  halls,  which  allows  non-athletes  and 
athletes  to  make  relationships  that  they  may  not  have  had  if  they  had  been  separated. 
South  Hill  does  not  specify  in  living-learning  programs,  which  makes  the  area  open  to  all 
kinds  of  students  with  different  majors,  interests,  and  backgrounds. 


Katb  Stulbr 


Managing  Editor 

After  two  years  of  living  in  traditional-style  residence  halls  that  have  no  air 
conditioning,  cinder  block  walls,  and  a meal  plan  that  makes  your  stomach  twist  in  knots, 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  moving  into  South  Campus  Commons. 

Commons  consists  of  seven  apartment  buildings,  all  fully  furnished  for  quality  living. 
Students  can  choose  to  live  in  doubles,  triples,  or  quads.  Each  student  gets  his  or  her 
own  spacious  bedroom  that  includes  a desk,  dresser,  bed  and  closet.  For  every  two 
rooms  there  is  a full  bathroom  as  well.  There  is  a full  kitchen  that  comes  with  a fridge, 
microwave  and  oven,  and  there  is  a living  space  that  provides  a comfy  couch. 

Commons  is  a great  for  living  with  friends.  The  living  room  area  allows  friends  to 
lounge  on  the  couch  and  watch  a movie  together,  or  to  sit  at  the  table  and  eat  dinner. 

The  biggest  draw  of  commons  is  the  ability  to  cook  one's  own  food.  While  the 
buffalo  chicken  wraps  at  the  dinner  can  be  satisfying  after  a long  day  of  classes,  nothing 
beats  making  your  own  wrap  in  the  comfort  of  your  home...  while  actually  knowing 
what  goes  into  it  and  what  you  are  consuming. 

The  Commons  Shop  is  open  almost  24  hours,  and  provides  residents  with  a variety 
of  pre-pacakged  meals,  delis,  soups,  frozen  foods,  fruits,  veggies,  and  other  snacks. 
Students  who  live  in  commons  can  choose  an  apartment  meal  plan  that  allots  them  over 
1 ,000  Terp  Bucks  and  approximately  300  dining  points.  That  way,  students  can  easily  buy 
their  groceries  on  campus  and  occasionally  grab  a bite  at  the  diner  when  it  is 
convenient. 

Of  course,  not  all  students  in  Commons  must  buy  a meal  plan.  Many  students  own 
cars  and  car  go  to  the  nearby  grocery  stores  on  their  own. 

Ultimately,  Commons  is  the  living  space  that  offers  independence  to  students  while 
still  securing  the  safety  of  living  on  campus. 


Beyond  the 


Classroom 


Cara  Reilly 


StMdent  Life  Section  Editor 
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The  living  and  learning  program  Beyond  the  Classroom  aims  to  prepare  students  professionally 
"‘for  participation  in  civil  engagement.  This  program  is  home  to  upperclassmen  undergraduate 
students  who  express  a passion  for  social  change,  a propensity  for  leadership,  and  an  interest  in 

i supporting  non-profits  and  non-governmental  organizations.  Student  participants  in  Beyond  the 
Classroom  take  a personalized  approach  to  complex  global  problems. 

This  program  receives  national  recognition  for  its  emphasis  on  civil  service  and  leadership. 

i Program  faculty  clearly  outline  the  outcomes  for  this  program  that  measure  the  students’  ability  to 
problem  solve,  communicate,  understand  civic  action,  and  act  as  leaders.  By  taking  this  steps  that 
jj  assist  in  future  career  preparation,  students  are  also  motivated  to  excel  in  their  current 
11  undergraduate  careers. 

"!  Beyond  the  Classroom  offers  a unique  opportunity  for  upperclassmen  students  to  become 

[involved  in  nonprofit  organizations  and  other  civil  service  opportunities.  Students  interested  in 
professional  preparation  and  civic  engagement  should  apply  the  semester  before  they  wish  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Applications  for  Beyond  the  Classroom  are  accepted  during  both  the  fall 
1 1 and  spring  semesters. 

The  program  consists  of  several  required  courses,  complemented  by  several  additional  course 
i electives.  During  the  student’s  first  semester  in  the  program,  they  are  required  to  complete  UNIV 
A32S,  a three-credit  course.  During  the  subsequent  semester,  the  student  must  take  a one-credit 
course  that  accompanies  the  internship  experience  that  must  also  be  completed  that  semester. 
■'During  the  third  semester,  the  student  may  choose  one  of  three  courses  offered  for  the  Beyond  the 
Classroom  program.  The  courses  have  a multifaceted  purpose  in  that  they  provide  a greater 
' challenge  for  students,  allow  for  a more  multidisciplinary  education,  and  encourage  ambitious 
internships. 

The  required  internship  experience  offers  flexibility  in  order  to  cater  to  the  individual  interests 
' of  students.  During  an  individual’s  second  semester  in  the  program,  they  may  obtain  an  internship  in 
'D.C,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  or  even  abroad.  However,  the  internship  must  be  with  a nonprofit,  NGO, 
civil  society,  or  governmental  organization. 

The  living  component  of  this  living  and  learning  program  takes  place  in  South  Campus 
Commons  Building  1.  Students  in  Beyond  the  Classroom  receive  priority  housing  for  Commons, 
which  offers  apartment-style  living  with  close  access  to  the  program’s  administrative  offices  and  event 
spaces.  However,  it  is  not  required  of  Beyond  the  Classroom  students  to  live  in  South  Campus 
I Commons  amongst  their  fellow  program  participants.  ■ 
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student  Life  Section  Editor 


^ Brian  Hinman,  an  entrepreneurial  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Maryland  A James  Clark  School 
of  Engineering,  launched  and  financially  supported  the  groundbreaking  Hinman  CEOs  living  and 
learning  program.  This  unique  program  was  the  nation’s  first  to  focus  on  entrepreneurship  and  was 
even  more  notable  for  concentrating  on  undergraduates.  By  offering  undergraduate  students  the 
• environment  to  cultivate  entrepreneurial  skills,  Hinman  CEOs  prepares  its  students  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  future.  This  unique  environment  cultivates  both  leadership  and  community,  simultaneously 
encouraging  students’  individual  entrepreneurial  ventures  while  promoting  teamwork  and 
cooperation. 

Members  of  this  living  and  learning  program  are  chosen  due  to  their  academic  prowess,  ethical 
^ values,  and  commitment  to  leadership.  Hinman  CEOs  seeks  students  who  are  visionaries  in  both 
technical  and  non-technical  areas  of  study.  All  University  of  Maryland  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
a spot  in  this  competitive  program.  Students  must  have  two  years  left  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  be  willing  to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  South  Campus  Commons  Two  to  further 
\ facilitate  teamwork  and  inspiration. 

The  Hinman  CEOs  community  typically  consists  of  90  members,  but  the  membership  extends 
beyond  the  undergraduates  with  the  extensive  network  of  over  300  alumni.  Networking  with  alumni 
as  well  as  guest  speakers  gives  students  access  to  mentors  in  the  successful  creation  and 
management  of  a prosperous  business.  Key  events  within  the  community  include  the  Technology 
Start-up  Boot  Camp  in  the  fall  and  the  annual  University  of  Maryland  $75K  Business  Plan  Competition 
in  the  spring.  Throughout  the  semester,  students  also  participate  in  team-building  exercises, 
cookouts,  and  socials. 

The  academic  component  of  the  program  consists  of  four  three-credit  courses.  One  course  is 
taken  each  semester  of  this  two-year  program.  Additionally,  optional  electives  on  entrepreneurship 
are  also  offered.  Within  these  courses,  students  participate  in  workshops  and  are  privy  to  guest 
speaker  presentations. 


During  their  time  in  the  program,  each  student  will  develop  an  innovative  idea  into  a business 
plan.  Although  creating  a business  while  a part  of  the  Hinman  CEOs  program  is  not  a requirement, 
students  are  encouraged  to  develop  their  ideas  and  learn  from  others  in  graduate  school  or  at 
successful  corporations. 

The  staff  of  the  Hinman  CEOs  living  and  learning  program  assists  its  students  in  obtaining  grants 
to  help  make  their  ideas  become  reality.  They  have  succeeded  in  raising  more  than  $300,000  for 
launching  student  entrepreneurial  ventures. 


Cara  Reilly 

student  Life  Section  Editor 

College  Park  Scholars  has  been  an  integral  part  of  student  life  at  the  University  of  Maryland ' 
since  its  founding  in  1 993.  Scholars  originated  as  a result  of  the  university’s  effort  to  increase  the 
presence  of  academics  and  the  emphasis  of  learning  within  the  residence  halls.  Today,  College  Park 
Scholars  still  fulfills  this  same  objective  as  one  of  the  university’s  living  and  learning  programs.  The 
Scholars  program  aims  to  create  an  intimate  community  reminiscent  of  a small  campus  but  with  the 
academic  opportunities  of  a large  research  university. 

Incoming  freshmen  are  admitted  into  the  Scholars  community  by  invitation  only.  College  Park 
Scholars  chooses  its  students  based  on  applications  submitted  to  the  university  by  the  priority 
deadline.  College  Park  Scholars  offers  invited  freshmen  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  one  of  the 
1 2 programs,  which  admit  between  70-90  students  each  year.  Students  choose  their  preferred 
program  based  on  which  best  caters  to  their  interests  and  skills.  All  of  the  College  Park  Scholars 
students  are  housed  in  the  Cambridge  Community  residence  halls  on  North  Campus.  This  fosters  a 
sense  of  community  as  students  live  on  the  same  floor  as  the  students  with  whom  they  take  classes. 

The  1 2 programs  include  Arts;  Business,  Society  and  the  Economy;  Environment,  Technology 
and  Economy;  Global  Public  Health;  International  Studies;  Justice  and  Legal  Thought;  Life  Sciences; 
Media,  Self  and  Society;  Public  Leadership;  Science  and  Global  Change;  Science,  Discovery  and  the 
Universe;  and  Science,  Technology  and  Society.  Students  may  choose  a program  that  incorporates, 
complements,  or  deviates  from  their  major. 

The  academic  curriculum  for  each  Scholars  program  includes  courses  that  frequently  count 
towards  the  University’s  General  Education  requirements  as  well.  Scholars  students  are  enabled  to 
take  courses  designed  specifically  to  serve  the  purpose  of  their  particular  program.  Each  program 
requires  Scholars-only  courses  specific  to  the  academic  focus,  whether  that  be  art,  business,  politics, 
or  science.  However,  students  in  all  programs  must  complete  a semester  long  Capstone  project 
during  the  spring  semester  of  their  sophomore  year.  Projects  may  include  a service-learning 
experience,  a Discovery  research  project,  an  internship,  an  independent  study  research  paper,  or 
study  abroad.  After  the  completion  of  the  two-year  program,  students  earn  a citation  on  their 
transcript  upon  graduation. 

One  faculty  member  directs  each  Scholars  program,  along  with  the  assistance  of  a small  staff. 
Students  build  close  relationships  with  both  their  classmates  and  their  teachers,  both  of  which 
provide  their  own  unique  support  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  students’  academic  careers. 
College  Park  Scholars  aims  to  both  challenge  and  support  the  students  within  the  Scholars 
community. 
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The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  become 
engaged  members  of  civil  society  by  participating  in  CIVICUS,  a living  and  learning  program 
concentrated  on  serving  the  community.  This  program  focuses  on  the  five  pillars  of  civil  society, 
which  include  citizenship,  leadership,  community  building  in  a diverse  society,  scholarship,  and 
community  service  learning.  Students  who  act  as  CIVICUS  associates  learn  that,  in  order  to  be 
involved  members  in  their  community,  an  awareness  of  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  the  classroom 
is  essential.  Consequently,  CIVICUS  courses  differ  from  traditional  courses  in  that  they  involve 
campus,  local,  and  national  communities. 

This  two-year  living  and  learning  program  awards  an  academic  citation  to  the  1 30  CIVICUS 
associates  who  take  interdisciplinary  courses,  live  in  Somerset  Hall,  and  participate  in  service  projects 
as  a community.  Although  several  of  their  required  courses  include  a service  component,  students 
are  also  required  to  partake  in  at  least  four  additional  community  service  projects  each  semester. 
CIVICUS  requires  its  associates  to  complement  their  study  in  the  classroom  with  volunteering  for 
non-profit  organizations,  designing  their  own  unique  community  service  projects,  and  completing  an 
internship  either  at  the  University  of  Maryland  or  in  the  surrounding  D.C.  area. 

The  academic  portion  of  the  program  requires  its  associates  to  take  six  courses  that  must  be 
'competed  in  four  consecutive  semesters.  These  14  credits  of  course  material  cover  national  and 
local  issues  to  enhance  students’  knowledge  of  civil  society  and  leadership.  During  a CIVICUS 
associate’s  freshman  year,  the  student  must  take  two  required  courses  per  semester,  which  include 
one  one-credit  course  and  one  three-credit  course.  During  the  student’s  sophomore  year,  only  one 
;three-credit  course  must  be  taken  in  the  fall  and  the  spring  semesters.  The  last  course  of  the 
Itwo-year  program  is  the  CIVICUS  Capstone,  which  can  comprise  of  an  internship,  community  service 
project,  or  research  project  on  a particular  aspect  of  civil  society. 

CIVICUS  possesses  the  qualities  of  a living  and  learning  program  because  it  provides  students 
with  an  education  that  extends  beyond  what  the  classroom  has  to  offer.  Incoming  freshman  are 
chosen  to  partake  in  this  particular  living  and  learning  program  according  to  evidence  of  leadership 
and  community  involvement  in  their  admissions  essays,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  high  school 
activities. 

CIVICUS  associates  learn  within  their  community  of  Somerset  Hall  as  well  as  within  the 
communities  they  volunteer.  Somerset  Hall  is  home  to  the  CIVICUS  associates  as  well  as  the 
classrooms  in  which  the  program’s  courses  are  held.  Located  amongst  the  North  Hill  residence  halls, 
Somerset  is  equipped  with  air  conditioning,  a computer  lab,  laundry  facilities,  and  lounges  designated 
for  study  or  social  purposes. 
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Plexus  The  Dr.  Marilyn  Berman  Pollans’  Women  in  Engineering,  is  a branch  of  the  Women  in 
Engineering  programn  that  began  after  a generous  donation  from  Marilyn  Berman  Pollans,  who  decided  to 
bestow  her  gift  to  this  specific  purpose  after  hearing  of  the  program’s  initiative.  In  the  fall  of  2007,  when  this 
branch  of  the  WIE  program  was  created,  women  only  represented  1 7 percent  of  the  population  of 
undergraduate  students  studying  engineering.  This  figure  also  matched  the  national  average.  Thus  Plexus  was 
born  with  the  hopes  of  encouraging  gender  diversity  in  engineering  across  the  nation  and  making  the 
University  of  Maryland  the  top  choice  for  female  engineers.  The  Plexus  community  welcomes  freshmen 
engineering  students,  male  or  female,  who  aspire  to  advocate  for  gender  diversity  in  their  chosen  field. 

Students  receive  many  advantages  by  participating  in  this  living  and  learning  program,  which  has  unique 
housing,  academic,  and  social  opportunities.  Plexus  members  have  their  own  Student  Assistance  Center  in 
which  successful  upperclassmen  engineering  students  are  available  for  tutoring  twice  a week.  Tutors  are 
trained  to  assist  the  underclassmen  with  the  majority  of  their  first  and  second  year  engineering  courses.  This 
Student  Assistance  Center  is  conveniently  located  in  Easton  Piall,  where  all  Plexus  students  are  housed.  In  this 
dorm  on  North  Campus  in  the  Denton  Community,  members  of  Plexus  live  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another  and  have  access  to  a student  lounge  that  is  reserved  exclusively  for  them. 

The  academic  component  of  Plexus  consists  of  a I -credit  seminar  students  must  take  during  each 
semester  they  are  involved.  Seminar  topics  are  chosen  to  ensure  one’s  success  as  a future  engineer. 
Seminars  also  include  networking,  professional  development,  and  leadership  opportunities.  Plexus  students 
also  receive  additional  academic  benefits  such  as  being  grouped  together  for  Math,  Chemistry,  and 
Introduction  to  Engineering  Design  courses. 

Plexus  provides  the  advantage  of  students  seeing  familiar  faces  around  their  residence  hall,  in  their 
classrooms,  and  at  social  events.  The  Plexus  student  board  furthers  the  sense  of  community  amongst  their 
fellow  students  by  planning  fun  events  at  least  once  every  month  that  take  place  either  on  campus  or  in  the 
D.C.  area.  
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The  living  and  learning  program  Virtus  was  launched  In  201  I and  was  modeled  after  Plexus,  Dr.  Marilyn;:' 
Berman  Pollans’  Women  in  Engineering  Living  and  Learning  Community.  Both  Llexus  and  Virtus  are  a part  of 
the  SEEDS  program,  the  Successful  Engineering  Education  and  Development  Support  Program  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Plexus  and  Virtus  communities  also  occasionally  work 
closely  with  one  another. 

Academic  requirements  for  Virtus  students  include  registration  in  a one-credit  seminar  each  semester 
that  will  help  foster  technical  and  professional  development.  Through  these  courses  and  other 
program-sponsored  events,  Virtus  students  are  given  access  to  mentors  and  role  models  in  the  engineering 
field  which  they  can  learn  from.  Another  learning  tool  suggested  by  this  living  and  learning  program  is  the 
practice  of  course  clustering,  which  is  the  encouragement  that  students  take  their  first  year  introductory 
math,  science,  and  engineering  courses  in  clusters  in  order  to  provide  support  and  encourage  community 
among  the  students.  Additionally,  students  are  encouraged  to  involve  themselves  in  activities  and  events  held 
by  Virtus. 

The  living  component  of  the  Virtus  program  takes  place  in  Easton  residence  hall.  In  addition  to  the 
typical  qualities  of  a residence  hall,  Easton  will  contain  the  SEEDS  Learning  Center,  a facility  that  will  provide 
free  tutoring  and  exam  reviews  for  first  and  second-year  engineering  students  taking  introductory  courses. 
Although  it  is  not  mandatory  for  Virtus  students  to  live  in  Easton  PHall  together,  it  is  recommended  in  order  to 
provide  students  with  a supportive,  stimulating  environment.  Still,  all  Virtus  students  will  benefit  from  the 
Virtus  community  byway  of  the  mandatory  seminars  and  suggested  course  clustering. 

In  addition  to  providing  academic  support,  Virtus  provides  personal  support  as  well.  During  move-in 
week  for  incoming  freshmen,  there  are  several  Virtus-sponsored  events  to  welcome  students  and  foster 
friendships  amongst  program  members.  Their  welcome  events  include  a eating  dinner  in  Easton  Pfall, 
completing  the  Challenge  Course  at  Eppley  Recreation  Center,  and  taking  a trip  to  D.C. 
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Global  Communities  intends  to  prepare  students  for  the  increasingly  globalized  world  they  will 
confront  upon  graduation.  With  globalization  come  both  opportunities  and  obstacles  that  the 
younger  generation  must  learn  to  navigate.  Amidst  this  rapidly  changing  and  increasingly 
interconnected  world,  students  in  Global  Communities  seek  understanding  through  exposure.  By 
experiencing  other  cultures,  students  become  more  active  and  aware  citizens  of  the  world.  Diversity 
lies  at  the  heart  of  Global  Communities’  mission  to  cultivate  young  minds  to  be  informed,  active,  and 
tolerant. 

Global  Communities  began  in  1991  as  International  House,  a community  of  foreign  and 
domestic  University  of  Maryland  students.  This  community  was  housed  in  Dorchester  Hall  and 
hosted  events  still  held  today  which  promote  the  understanding  of  other  cultures.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Global  Communities  in  2001  but  maintained  the  same  core  principles  of  communicating 
and  living  within  global  societies.  Beginning  in  201  I,  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
took  over  the  program,  allowing  it  to  expand  in  size  and  resources.  Global  Communities  remains 
located  in  Dorchester  Hall. 

Students  in  Global  Communities  must  complete  several  components  in  order  to  receive  a 
notation  on  their  transcript.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  students  must  complete  1 0 credit 
hours  of  courses,  live  in  Dorchester  Hall  during  their  freshman  year,  participate  in  programs,  and 
commit  themselves  to  the  community.  The  academic  component  consists  of  a set  course  schedule 
during  a student’s  freshman  year.  During  the  fail  of  their  sophomore  year,  students  can  choose  to 
study  abroad,  complete  an  internship,  go  on  an  alternative  break,  or  take  an  experiential  course. 
During  the  spring  semester,  students  complete  a reflection  project  and  receive  official  certificates  and 
medallions  during  a special  Notation  Ceremony  that  commemorates  the  accomplishment  of 
graduating  from  the  program. 

As  with  the  other  living  and  learning  programs  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Global 
Communities  provides  educational  opportunities  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom.  The 
program’s  requirements  entreat  students  to  study  abroad,  obtain  an  internship  regarding  international 
issues,  or  volunteer.  These  requirements  aspire  to  foster  global  awareness  and  intercultural 
awareness. 

Incoming  freshmen  are  offered  a place  in  the  Global  Communities  program  based  on  their 
experience  and  education.  Staff  members  take  notice  of  applications  that  reflect  a student’s  interest 
in  international  affairs  and  foreign  cultures.  International  students,  first-generation  students,  and  those 
with  international  curiosity  but  no  travel  experience  are  all  considered.  Incoming  freshmen  also  have 
the  option  to  nominate  themselves  for  the  program  by  sending  an  email  describing  their  interest. 
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Entrepreneurship  & Innovation  (EIP)  recruits  proactive  students  who  are  willing  to  search  for 
creative  answers  to  real  problems  they  see  in  the  world  around  them.  This  two-year  program  is 
associated  with  the  Honors  College  and  the  Maryland  Technology  Enterprise  Institute  (Mtech),  which 
provides  students  with  access  to  venture  development  resources.  Mtech  also  manages  an  annual 
seed  fund  which  provides  grants  to  students  whose  entrepreneurial  ideas  have  positive  social 
consequences/outcomes. 

Students  who  take  part  in  the  EIP  program  belong  to  a myriad  of  majors.  While  many  students 
interested  in  becoming  entrepreneurs  study  technology,  nearly  half  of  the  students  in  the  EIP  program 
study  non-technical  subjects  such  as  business,  government,  or  music.  Although  entrepreneurship 
typically  requires  business  and  technological  components,  the  visionary  aspect  of  a product’s  creation 
is  just  as  crucial.  Consequently,  the  academic  requirements  of  the  EIP  program  train  students  in  ways 
to  transform  their  inspired  ideas  into  trailblazing  inventions. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  program,  the  coursework  emphasizes  the  cultivation  of  critical 
thinking  skills,  the  recognition  of  opportunity,  and  the  application  of  practical  answers  to  pressing 
problems.  EIP  students  must  take  four  mandatory  courses  totaling  nine  credits  as  well  as  six  credits 
of  Honors  Seminars  or  1-Series  courses,  bringing  the  EIP  coursework  total  to  1 5 credits.  The  courses 
taken  by  EIP  students  are  one  of  the  key  components  to  an  experiential  learning  model,  in  addition 
to  seminars,  workshops,  competitions,  and  volunteering. 

The  students  in  the  EIP  program  live  in  La  Plata  Hall  for  the  two-year  duration  of  the  program, 
allowing  them  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  as  well  as  the  program  offices  in  the  building. 
This  living  and  learning  program  in  particular  benefits  from  the  community  living  aspect  as  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  bright  minds  of  their  classmates  with  whom  they  can  brainstorm  about  potential 
business  endeavors.  Bouncing  ideas  off  of  one  another  is  particularly  effective  due  to  the  diversity  of 
interests  amongst  the  students.  EIP  encourages  students  from  different  areas  of  academic  study  as 
well  as  different  backgrounds,  providing  a dynamic  and  diverse  blend  of  students. 

The  business  ventures  of  the  EIP  students  are  supported  financially  in  a myriad  of  ways. 

Students  may  qualify  for  seed  funding  grants  of  a maximum  amount  of  $ 1 0,000  for  each  business 
venture.  For  additional  support,  EIP  staff  assists  the  students  to  find  funding.  Mentors  and  faculty 
members  who  have  created  successful  businesses  of  their  own  offer  guidance  to  the  students  in  the 
development  of  their  ideas. 
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The  name  of  Honors  Humanities  stems  from  its  examination  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
roles  of  the  humanities  in  society.  Students  are  challenged  to  rethink  the  purpose  of  art,  history,  and 
many  well-established  types  of  cultural  expression.  Students  explore  the  history  of  human  invention 
and  become  inspired  by  learning  about  their  predecessors. 

Within  the  larger  umbrella  of  the  Honors  College,  Honors  Humanities  specializes  in  the  study 
..  of  past  thinkers  and  using  this  knowledge  to  analyze  the  purpose  of  humanities  in  such  a complex 
^world.  For  this  reason.  Honors  Humanities  is  nationally  recognized  to  be  the  leading  program  in 
_,^focusing  on  undergraduate  humanities  program.  Furthermore,  this  program  stands  out  due  to  the 
‘l^small,  liberal  arts  semblance  despite  its  location  at  a large,  research  university. 

Through  a selective  process.  Honors  Humanities  invites  about  50  students  each  year  to  Join  the 
tiprogram.  After  being  accepted  into  the  Honors  College,  students  should  indicate  their  preference  to 
Join  the  Honors  Humanities  program.  Students  from  all  disciplines  are  welcome,  but  all  students 
must  possess  exemplary  high  school  records  and  a dedication  to  the  humanities. 

P The  selection  process  for  this  program  involves  a broad  search  for  students  studying 
humanities,  sciences,  or  professional  fields.  Students  from  all  areas  of  study  have  a unique 
understanding  of  the  role  of  humanities  in  society.  By  eliminating  the  strict  division  between  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences.  Honors  Humanities  hopes  to  intertwine  these  different  perspectives. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  three  courses  that  satisfy  General  Education  requirements  but  are 
specifically  tailored  to  Honors  students.  These  H-versions  introduce  students  to  history,  art  and 
literature,  and  philosophy.  In  addition  to  these  three  courses,  students  must  choose  two  Honors 
seminars  from  an  approved  list.  Acclaimed  faculty  members  teach  the  program’s  diverse,  challenging 
curriculum  as  well  as  guide  students  in  creative  projects. 

Students  must  design  and  complete  a Keystone  project  as  the  last  academic  component  of  the 
program  during  their  final  semester.  For  this  project,  students  may  choose  and  explore  a topic  by 
examining  its  relationship  to  the  humanities.  Each  individual  student  chooses  their  area  of  study  for 
the  Keystone  project  during  their  first  semester  in  the  program.  Throughout  the  subsequent  three 
semesters,  students  cultivate  their  projects  independently  with  assistance  from  faculty. 

Many  activities  and  events  supplement  the  Honors  Humanities  community,  such  as  research 
, and  travel  opportunities,  guest  lectures,  and  outings  on  and  off  campus.  Anne  Arundel  Hall  is  home 
to  the  Honors  Humanities  students  for  the  two-year  duration  of  the  program. 
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Integrated  Life  Sciences,  also  known  as  ILS,  aims  to  encourage  and  educate  exceptional  students  in  all 
aspects  of  life  sciences.  Its  larger,  external  goal  is  to  act  as  a national  model  for  undergraduate  life 
sciences  education  at  other  large  research  universities. 

Although  most  members  of  ILS  major  in  the  life  sciences  such  as  Biological  Sciences, 
Biochemistry,  and  Bioengineering,  the  program  encourages  diversity  by  accepting  a wide  variety  of 
majors.  All  ILS  students  must  simply  share  an  interest  and  dedication  to  the  study  of  life  sciences. 
Most  students  who  desire  to  participate  in  this  program  plan  to  become  research  scientists, 
physicians,  or  physician  scientists.  Still,  regardless  of  their  career  goals,  students  will  be  chosen  based 
on  their  dedication,  creativity,  and  success  to  the  field  of  life  sciences. 

This  living  and  learning  program  admits  75-80  students  each  year  who  have  performed 
exceptionally  in  life  sciences  and  exhibit  an  interest  in  research.  Prospective  freshmen  and  rising 
sophomores  who  have  been  accepted  into  the  Honors  College  can  both  be  considered  for 
acceptance  into  ILS. 

Prospective  freshmen  are  chosen  according  to  their  performance  in  advanced  placement  or 
fresh men-level  biology  courses.  The  typical  ILS  student  has  also  taken  other  advanced  placement  or 
college-level  courses  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  rigorous  ILS  course  requirements. 

Applicants  should  also  have  experience  with  and  interest  in  biological  or  biomedical  research. 
While  in  the  program,  ILS  students  receive  unique  research  and  clinical  experiences  both  on  and  off 
campus.  Additionally,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  service-learning  projects  concerning 
sustainability,  STEM  education,  and  public  health.  ILS  also  prepares  students  interested  in  going  to 
medical  school  since  the  ILS  courses  are  aligned  with  the  requirements  from  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges. 

Students  must  take  four  interdisciplinary  honors  science  courses  on  integrated  organismal 
biology,  genetics  and  genomics,  mathematical  modeling,  and  scholarship  in  practice.  These  courses 
are  specifically  chosen  to  fulfill  national  initiatives  for  improving  undergraduate  biology  education. 
Additionally,  by  being  a part  of  the  larger  Honors  College,  ILS  students  may  elect  to  register  for  one 
of  the  80  Honors  Seminars  offered  each  semester,  which  can  satisfy  the  university’s  General 
Education  requirements. 

Despite  the  importance  of  academic  excellence  and  research  experience,  fostering  community 
amongst  participants  is  the  program’s  main  focus.  Students  live  together  in  LaPlata  Hall  with  close 
access  to  their  fellow  classmates  as  well  as  ILS  faculty  and  staff  Students  develop  multifeceted 
relationships  as  a result  of  the  academic  and  social  events  put  on  by  the  ILS  program.  Activities 
include  faculty  dinners,  ice  skating,  and  trips  to  D.C. 


Csrsi  Reilly 


student  Life  Section  Editor 


The  Gemstone  Honors  program  provides  a valuable  chance  for  undergraduates  to  conduct 
extensive  research  on  a topic  of  their  choosing.  As  a division  of  the  Honors  College,  the  Gemstone 
Honors  program  is  one  of  six  programs  Honors  students  can  choose  from.  Once  freshmen  have  been 
accepted  into  the  Honors  College,  these  chosen  students  indicate  which  of  the  five  Honors  programs 
;hey  prefer.  Aside  from  general  University  Honors,  students  can  elect  to  participate  in  Gemstone,  Digital 
Cultures  & Creativity,  Entrepreneurship  and  Innovation,  Honors  Humanities,  Advanced  Cybersecurity  for 
students,  or  Integrated  Life  Sciences. 

Students  from  all  majors  are  selected  to  participate  in  this  multidisciplinary  research  program. 
However,  although  Gemstone  welcomes  students  from  all  fields  of  study,  projects  often  focus  on  the 
ntertwined  relationship  between  science  and  technology  with  society.  The  Gemstone  Honors  program 
.pans  the  entirety  of  a student’s  four-year  undergraduate  experience.  Gemstone  students  should 
jossess  excellent  time  management  skills  in  order  to  balance  their  academic  workload,  extracurricular 
ictivities,  research  demands,  and  jobs  or  internships. 

Ellicott  Hall  on  North  Campus  is  home  to  the  students  of  the  Gemstone  Honors  program.  The 
lousing  component  of  the  program  enhances  students’  experiences  as  they  live  in  the  same  building  as 
j heir  classmates  and  have  access  to  team  meeting  rooms  and  staff  offices.  Gemstone  staff  and  faculty 
iientors  provide  guidance  for  students  as  they  create  and  conduct  research  projects.  Each  research 
earn  has  its  own  mentor  who  meets  with  the  students  weekly  to  track  their  progress  and  provide 
.upport.  Additionally,  each  research  team  is  assigned  a team  librarian  to  assist  the  students  as  they 
“xplore  and  investigate  their  research  question. 

The  Gemstone  experience  culminates  in  the  students’  fourth  year  when  research  teams  present  a 
hesis  to  experts  at  the  Team  Thesis  Conference.  Some  of  the  20 1 4 research  teams  have  explored  the 
leurological  basis  of  ADHD,  the  use  of  video  games  in  physical  therapy,  and  the  influence  of  political 
bpinions  in  literature  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 


Cara  Reilly 


5ti/idekit  Life  Section  Editor 


The  Honors  College  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  aspires  to  create  an  atmosphere  o 
a smaller,  liberal  arts  college  with  the  benefits  of  a large,  research-based  institution.  In  this  living-learning 
program,  academically  talented  undergraduate  students  participate  in  small,  discussion-orientated  classes 
and  conduct  innovative  research.  In  addition  to  taking  classes  together.  Honors  students  are  also  given 
on-campus  housing  with  their  fellow  program  members,  either  in  Prince  Frederick  Hall,  the  Ellicott 
Community,  or  the  North  Hill  Community. 

The  Honors  College  fosters  diversity  by  valuing  the  perspectives  of  students  from  different 
backgrounds  as  well  as  various  areas  of  academic  study.  Each  year  approximately  1 ,000  students  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Honors  College  once  they  are  accepted  into  the  University  of  Maryland, 
hese  elite  students  are  asked  in  February  which  of  the  seven  living-learning  programs  offered  by  the 
Honors  College  in  which  they  would  like  to  take  part.  Once  accepted  into  the  Honors  College,  student 
are  welcomed  into  the  community  with  an  Honors  College  Convocation  at  the  start  of  their  freshmen 
ear.  The  majority  of  students  choose  to  Join  the  University  Honors  community  because  it  is  the  most 
general  program  that  lasts  for  all  four  years.  The  other  six  options  have  specific  areas  of  study  and  are  o 
either  a two-  or  four-year  duration. 

The  two-year  programs  include  Digital  Cultures  & Creativity  (DCC),  Entrepreneurship  and 
Innovation  (EIP),  Honors  Humanities  (HH),  and  Integrated  Life  Sciences  (ILS).  Digital  Culture  & Creativity 
admits  70  students  to  conduct  creative  research  in  subjects  such  as  computing  and  participatory  media. 
In  Entrepreneurship  and  Innovation,  75  students  discover  how  to  solve  modern  issues  with  innovative 
solutions.  Honors  Humanities  applies  humanist  methods  to  contemporary  social  problems  with  a 
/o-year  project  on  a topic  that  each  of  the  70  students  chooses.  Integrated  Life  Sciences  attracts 
approximately  75  students  a year  interested  in  doing  biological  research  and  studying  biomedicine  by 
offering  accelerated  courses  on  topics  such  as  cell  biology  and  genomics. 

The  four-year  programs  include  Advanced  Cybersecurity  for  Students  (ACES)  and  Gemstone 
(GEMS).  Advanced  Cybersecurity  for  Students  prepares  75  students  for  a future  career  in  cybersecurity. 
Gemstone,  the  second-largest  department  in  the  Honors  College,  encourages  200  students  to  design 
and  collaborate  on  team  research  projects  for  socially  relevant  issues.  The  remaining  450  Honors 
students  participate  in  the  University  Honors  program. 

Members  of  the  Honors  College  are  eligible  to  participate  in  interdisciplinary  courses  that  are 
available  exclusively  to  Honors  students.  These  H-version  classes  differ  from  university  courses  on  the 
same  subject  in  that  they  are  smaller,  involve  more  difficult  material,  and  progress  at  a quicker  pace. 
^Although  some  H-version  courses  converge  with  the  university’s  standard  course  for  lectures  and  only 
separate  for  lab  or  discussion  sections,  most  are  entirely  separate  to  allow  students  in  the  Honors 
community  to  learn  amongst  one  another. 
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Students  interested  in  intensively  studying  a language  and  its  culture  are  welcome  in  the  Language 
House,  the  University  of  Maryland’s  first  living  and  learning  program.  This  living  and  learning  program 
. . provides  students  serious  about  learning  a language  with  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  fluency  by 
■ immersing  themselves,  an  experience  that  otherwise  can  only  be  found  by  studying  abroad.  In  the 

- Language  House  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  students  can  apply  to  study  Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German,  Hebrew, 
ian,  Japanese,  Persian,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

The  success  of  the  Language  House  hinges  on  the  motivation  and  commitment  of  the  students, 
are  accountable  for  upholding  the  language  immersion  pledge.  To  ensure  this  success,  the  LH  has 
a support  system  in  place.  For  each  of  these  1 0 clusters,  one  male  or  female  native  speaker  acts  as  a 
mentor  by  living  with  the  students  and  assisting  in  developing  their  fluency  in  the  target  language.  Every 

- apartment  also  has  a leader,  who  serves  a similar  purpose.  Additionally,  a faculty  liaison  is  assigned  to 
T'each  cluster  from  the  School  of  Languages,  literatures,  and  Cultures. 

The  Language  House  creates  close-knit  clusters  while  also  fostering  friendships  throughout  the 
entire  community  through  annual  events,  club  meetings,  and  other  activities.  Events  within  the  Language 
House  include  House  Assembly,  Progressive  Snack,  Around  the  World  Dinner,  LH  Showcase,  and 
Maryland  Day  projects.  Some  events  are  open  to  the  rest  of  the  university,  such  as  weekly  Coffee 
Conversations  during  which  each  cluster  occupies  a table  so  that  other  students  interested  in  or  learning 
that  language  can  converse  with  them. 

Students  may  apply  to  live  in  the  language  house  as  early  as  the  second  semester  of  their  freshmar 
year.  Students  may  receive  a citation  on  their  transcript  if  they  complete  four  semesters  in  the  program, 
meet  program  requirements,  and  finish  a research  project.  Program  requirements  include  taking  at  least 
three  credits  in  the  target  language  each  semester,  attending  weekly  cluster  meetings  led  in  the  target 
language,  participating  in  annual  House  activities,  completing  a research  project,  and  appearing  at 
student-run  club  meetings.  Language  House  clubs  include  Movie  Club,  Tai-Chi  Club,  Gardening  Club, 
Cooking  Club,  Linguistics  Club,  Fitness  Club,  and  SAAB,  another  student-run  organization  created  to 
^ assist  the  LH  administration,  organize  club  meetings,  and  plan  events. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  offers  apartment-style  living  with  several  other  amenities  that  are  not  offered  by 


v^other  residence  halls,  such  as  a cafe,  a study  lounge,  a language  lab,  a multi-purpose  room,  and  a 


-T^convenient  location  behind  the  McKeldin  Library  and  next  to  Jimenez  Hall  where  most  language  classes 
f": - take  place. 


Cara  Reilly 


Sti/ident  Life  Section  Editor 


Creative  writers  will  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  Jimenez-Porter  Writers’  House  located  in  ■ h- 
Queen  Anne’s  Hall.  Within  this  community,  50-60  undergraduate  students  study  the  art  of  writing  and 
jShare  their  work  with  one  another  to  be  considered  and  critiqued.  This  program  aims  to  help  students' 
improve  their  writing,  develop  a portfolio  of  material  to  be  published,  become  familiar  with  the 
publishing  process,  and  learn  how  to  teach  creative  writing. 

This  two-year  program  provides  aspiring  creative  writers  with  a rare  opportunity  for  hands-on 
writing  experience  while  pursuing  a degree  in  whatever  field  they  choose.  This  living  and  learning 
program  is  geared  toward  upperclassmen  undergraduate  students,  although  applications  from  incoming 
freshmen  with  a clear  focus  in  creative  writing  will  also  be  considered.  Students  will  be  required  to 
create,  revise,  and  prepare  original  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  plays  for  possible  publication. 

Program  requirements  include  attending  colloquia,  participating  in  events,  and  most  importantly 
\A/orkshopping  one  another’s  stories,  poems,  and  plays.  Additionally,  in  order  to  receive  the  transcript 
notation,  students  take  a certain  number  of  creative  writing  courses,  attend  ail  Writers  Here  and  Now 
madings,  and  act  as  a committee  member  for  a Writers’  House  publication  or  event.  Writers’  House 
students  are  also  encouraged  to  go  on  one  of  the  literary  study  abroad  trips  to  destinations  such  as 
Chile,  Egypt,  and  Ireland. 

Several  publications  and  events  at  the  University  of  Maryland  are  organized  and  created  as  a part  of 
:he  Writers’  House.  Writers’  House  organizes  Litfest  every  year  and  encourages  students  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  program  to  attend  Writers  Here  and  Now  visiting  author  series,  TePoets  Open  Mies, 
and  Stylus  literary  magazine  meetings. 

Writers  Here  and  Now  is  a unique  event  series  in  which  nationally  and  internationally  known 
Doetry  and  fiction  writers  are  brought  to  the  University  of  Matyland  to  recite  some  of  their  work.  Before 
;his  public  reading,  the  authors  will  attend  a reception  at  the  Writers’  House  and  visit  classrooms  of  MFA 
graduate  students  as  well  as  undergraduate  students  in  the  Writers’  House  program. 

The  organization  TerPoets  offers  open  mic  performances  of  poetry,  prose,  music,  and  art.  Other 
Dublications  include  Stylus,  an  undergraduate  publication  of  poetry,  prose,  and  art  as  well  as  The  Writer’s 
3loc,  a literary  newspaper  which  focuses  on  art,  literature,  and  cultural  happenings  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Writers’  House  also  offers  a creative  writing  course  through  the  Young  Scholars  Program, 

/vhich  invites  high  school  children  to  enroll  in  a three-credit  introductory  course  at  the  University  of 
'laryland.  In  this  course,  young  scholars  immerse  themselves  in  creative  writing  by  reading  and  writing 
A/orks  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
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In  the  heart  of  campus  you  will  find  the  Adele  H.  Stamp  Student  Union.  This  four-story  building  is 
home  to  various  student  resource  offices,  fast  food  options,  ballrooms,  study  lounges,  and  apparel 
shops. 

On  the  fourth  and  third  floors  students  can  find  various  student  resource  offices  and  large  rooms 
that  hold  important  information  sessions  about  various  things  on  campus,  such  as  major-specific 
seminars  or  presentations  about  Study  Abroad. 

The  second  floor  is  where  the  information  desk  is  located.  You’ll  always  find  prospective  students 
huddling  around  this  desk  asking  questions  before  taking  their  photo  with  Testudo  who  chills  in  the 
front  doorway. 

The  Coffee  Bar  is  also  located  on  the  second  floor  for  caffeine  lovers,  and  Adele’s  Restaurant  is 
located  in  the  back  corner  of  the  second  floor.  Students  can  use  their  dining  points  at  Adele’s  which 
may  be  why  that  toasted  ravioli  just  tastes  so  good  and  refreshing. 

The  first  floor,  however,  is  perhaps  the  busiest.  Chick-fil-A,  McDonald’s,  Panda  Express,  Sabarro, 
Salad  Works,  Taco  Bell,  and  various  other  food  stations  line  the  first  floor  and  lure  in  hungry  students 
with  their  delicious  smell  of  fried  food.  Maryland  is  one  of  the  fittest  campuses  around  but  hey,  who 
doesn’t  love  a good  burger  every  once  in  awhile? 

On  the  first  floor  students  can  also  mail  packages,  buy  books  and  apparel  at  the  University  Book 
Store,  and  grabs  snacks  at  the  Union  Shop.  Movies  are  played  for  free  or  a very  low  price  six  days  a 
week  in  Hoff  Theatre. 

In  20 1 4,  the  Maryland  Diary  relocated  to  the  back  of  the  first  fioor  next  to  the  Baltimore  Room. 
Now  students  can  easily  enjoy  homemade  ice  cream  on  their  way  through  the  student  union! 

In  the  basement  is  the  Co-Op,  a vegan  friendly  food  shop  that  provides  all-organic  wraps,  soups, 
chips,  coffee,  and  other  snacks  and  drinks.  Students  who  work  at  the  Co-Op  do  not  get  paid  in  money, 
but  delicious  healthy  food.  What  a bargainlln  the  basement  students  can  have  fun  in  Terp  Zone  by 
playing  pool  or  bowling.  There  is  also  a Subway,  so  they  can  “eat  fresh!” 

So  whether  you’re  looking  for  a study  break,  a bowl  of  fried  rice,  or  a few  games  in  the  arcade, 
Stamp  Student  Union  has  it  all! 
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Consisting  of  over  50  different  fraternities  and  sororities,  Greek  Life  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  is  certainly  diverse.  Students  can  join  different  fraternities  and 
sororities  centered  on  philanthropy,  social  Interests,  academics,  race,  religion,  and 
other  contributing  factors.  By  joining  Greek  Life,  Terrapins  have  the  opportunity  to 
socialize,  network,  volunteer,  and  making  long  lasting  relationships  with  their  fellow 
members,  and  the  community 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  students  participate  in  spring  rush — one  of  the 
biggest  events  on  campus.  Rush  Week  allows  students  to  meet  members  of 
different  organizations  in  order  to  find  the  perfect  fit  of  interest.  What’s  even 
cooler  is  that  students  do  not  need  to  accept  a bid.  They  can  simply  rush  to  get 
a feel  for  the  community  or  to  meet  people  through  the  experience. 

Of  course,  students  who  do  receive  a bid  into  a fraternity  or  jorority  and 
accept  are  not  only  inducted  into  that  organization,  but  the  entire  Greek 
community.  Greek  organizations  come  together  as  one  through  events  such 
as  Greek  Week,  Homecoming,  fall  and  spring  formals.  Away  Weekends,  and 
' . various  fundraising  events.  These  events  allow  different  groups  to  mix  and 
mingle,  and  for  non-Greek  students  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  invited  to 
a unique,  Greek  event. 

Many  students  have  landed  internship  and  job  opportunities  because 
connections  through  their  chapter,  and  many  Greek  alumni  host  events 
where  students  can  meet  future  employers  who  shared  similar 


philanthropic  interests.  Greek  Life  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  over  1 00  years,  and  will  continue  to  help 
students  network  and  volunteer. 


It  is  no  secret  that  the  University  of  Maryland  has  an  abundant  Greek  life  on  campus. 
1912  was  the  advent  of  UMD’s  first  fraternities  and  as  of  this  year,  there  have  been  over  1 00 
years  of  UMD  pledge  classes.  The  face  of  UMD’s  Greek  life  is  often  changing  with  new 
fraternities  and  sororities  being  added  or  fading  out  every  couple  of  years,  bring  with  them 
new  traditions  to  Maryland’s  Greek  scene.  With  so  many  Greek  organizations  on  campus, 
there  is  an  organization  for  every  interest,  personality  type,  and  career  plan. 

Though  Greek  life  may  have  a negative  connotation  to  some,  it  is  founded  on  strong 
traditions  and  values  that  drive  college  students  to  live  a more  fulfilling  life  while  at  college 
and  beyond.  While  each  chapter  has  specific  values  that  their  founding  members  have 
established  their  organization  on,  they  generally  revolve  around  four  main  themes: 
brotherhood  or  sisterhood,  leadership,  scholarship,  and  service. 

Brotherhood  or  sisterhood  are  frequently  used  terms  in  Greek  life  referring  to  the 
lasting  friendships,  bonds,  challenges,  and  experiences  members  go  through  together 
through  their  college  years.  This  closeness  is  brought  through  diversity  in  Greek  life  and 
dedication  from  its  members. 

First  and  foremost,  members  of  Greek  life  are  University  of  Maryland  students.  Greek 
life  is  a privilege  and  to  be  part  of  it  students  must  maintain  their  academic  standing  to  be  a 
member.  Each  Greek  organization  has  a GPA  requirement  to  be  an  active  member  with  a 
goal  that  their  average  member  GPA  will  be  higher  then  the  national  average.  Academic 
scholarships  are  also  awarded  by  almost  all  Greek  Organizations  to  meriting  members, 
rewarding  students  for  hard  work. 

The  Greek  community  also  values  service  and  giving  back.  Ghapters  each  sponsor  a 
charity,  some  examples  include  the  Alzheimer’s  Association,  the  Ghildren’s  Miracle  Network, 
Gancer  Research,  Voter  Education  and  everything  in  between.  The  Greek  community  has 
the  power  to  effect  great  change  in  their  local  communities  and  nationwide.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  raised  and  hundreds  of  hours  are  volunteered  each  year  by  Greek  organization 
mem  bers  for  their  philanthropies  reminding  students  of  the  positive  change  they  can  make 
a:  college  students. 
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Greek  Week,  generally  in  late  April,  is  a fun  week  of  competition,  fundraising,  and 
spirit  to  unite  the  Greek  Gommunity  as  well  as  promote  community  engagement. 
Activities  chosen  for  the  week  are  born  to  foster  friendships  and  to  use  the  enormous 
potential  of  the  Greek  Community  to  provide  services  for  community  organizations. 
Events  include  intermural  sports,  service  projects,  academic  hours,  and  lively 
competition  to  celebrate  Greek  Life. 

The  20 1 4 Greek  Week  event  was  run  differently  from  past  years.  Instead  of 
sororities  and  fraternities  matching  up  and  competing  in  small  individual  matches,  the 
whole  Greek  system  was  split  into  5 regions  for  this  year’s  theme:  Made  in  America. 

Though  the  team  layout  might  have  been  different,  the  traditional  Greek  Week 
events  continued  with  full  force.  Games  throughout  the  week  included  Sports  on 
Fraternity  Row,  which  included  intermural  sports  soccer  and  basketball,  and  bracketed 
competitions  including  UMD’s  version  of  The  Amazing  Race.  The  20 1 4 Greek  Life 
philanthropy  event  was  a food-packaging  event  at  Stamp  Student  Union  along  with  a 
Penny  War  that  raised  $1,840.65  for  the  Circle  of  Sisterhood  foundation,  enough  to 
send  36  girls  to  school.  Study  Nights  were  held  throughout  the  week  along  with  an 
Academic  Night  competition.  Possibly  the  most  famous  and  beloved  of  Greek  Week 
events  is  the  Skit  night,  also  in  Stamp  Student  Union,  which  showcased  the  talent  in  the 
community. 

Greek  Life  gave  back  to  UMD  with  the  traditional  dumpster  decoration 
competition  where  regions  were  in  head-to-head  competition  to  paint  and  decorate 
the  plain  black  garbage  dumpsters  on  campus  to  promote  sustainability.  Greek  week 
concluded  with  award  ceremony  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  on  campus  to  honor  the 
winning  pairs  and  region. 
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Where  the  Greeks 


Abxandra  Krsmer 

Greek  Life  SectioKi  Editor 


Standing  at  the  front  steps  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
campus,  one  gets  a clear  view  of  the  14  houses  of  Fraternity  Row.  Eleven  of  these 
he  uses  belong  to  fraternities  and  3 are  sorority  houses.  A block  away  on  Yale  Ave 
is  Che  Graham  Cracker,  a block  that  holds  7 houses  of  the  other  sororities  in  a 
sq  jare  block.  Across  the  street  from  the  Graham  cracker  holds  the  final  5 
sonorities  and  a couple  of  the  remaining  Fraternity  houses.  The  houses  in  the 
Gr  aham  Cracker  area  are  generally  newer,  and  are  part  of  the  extension  of  the 
university’s  Greek  life.  The  fraternity  houses  not  on  Fraternity  row  or  on  the 
Gr  aham  cracker  tend  to  be  on  the  surrounding  streets  of  the  campus,  but  within 
walking  or  short  driving  distance  from  the  row  and  campus.  The  Row  and  Graham 
Cracker  are  primary  areas  for  all  Greek  life  to  gather.  Throughout  this  area  one 
can  see  lettered  shirts  and  tote  bags  everywhere  because  of  the  strong  chapter 
prde  at  UMD. 

Most  of  the  houses  on  the  Row  and  Graham  cracker  do  not  have  enough 
space  for  all  of  their  members  because  of  the  growing  size  of  Greek  Life. 
Depending  on  the  chapter,  there  are  different  ways  of  rewarding  room  space.  For 
some  chapters  where  more  upperclassmen  live  in  the  house,  underclassmen 
sometimes  have  point  or  reward  systems  to  determine  who  gets  to  live  in  the 
he  use  every  semester.  Some  chapters  even  have  rooms,  often  the  nicest  room  in 
the  house,  dedicated  to  the  sister  or  brother  with  the  highest  GPA  Some  chapters 
ha\/e  more  underclassmen  live  in  the  chapter  houses,  while  older  members  will 
lease  a satellite  house  or  a second  house  in  the  area  together,  in  Greek  Life,  the 
executive  board  of  the  chapter  must  live  in  the  house.  This  often  determines  who 
lives  in  the  house  or  who  runs  for  executive  board  positions. 

Many  members  of  the  chapter  do  not  live  in  the  chapter  houses  and  can  be 
foijnd  throughout  campus  in  dorms,  in  on  campus  housing,  or  in  off  campus 
apartments.  The  beauty  of  the  chapter  houses  on  UMD’s  campus  is  that  no  matter 
where  Greeks  may  live,  all  members  have  access  to  their  chapter  house  and  many 
he  uses  have  chapter  meals,  meetings,  or  activities  in  their  houses,  which  serve  as  a 
ccllective  space  for  the  whole  chapter.  These  houses  are  incredibly  important  to 
the  unity  of  a chapter  and  serve  as  a shared  space  for  all  members  to  enjoy  while 
in  the  chapter. 


One  of  the  mai^components  of  Greek  blfehs  philanthropic  service.  This  both  teaches 
and  demonstrates  thj^alues  shared  by  many  chapters  of  service,  community,  and  humility. 
Living  in  the  DC  me^^olitar|a|^a,  it  is  duty  and  tradition  for  chapteri  of  young  adults  to 

Kport  l6c®|Barities  that "do  so  much  for  [people  in  need  in  our  cpj^mun|ties. 

anthropi^  are 'generally  toall  member^  of  the  conrymunities  and  are  fun  and  c^ative 
nts  to  get  [3eople  to  com^ut,,  dona^  to  a good  cause,  and  have  a great  time. 

Each  chapter  has  their  own  philanthropy  that  they  support  on  a national  level  an(\^^ 
national  events  they  do.  For  example  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  nationally,  at  every  chapter  in  " 
'e^ry  school,  has  an  event  called  Derby  Days  which  is  a fujidraiser  and  week  of  activities  to 
sSport  tbe  Children’s  Miracle:  Ftospital.  Last  semester  it  raised  $20,000.  Though  $ 1 ,0[|0  wer 
fe*he  winner  of  the  event,- the  fJnds  to  put  on  the  event  .are  within  the  chapter  budget  so 
the  total  remaining  amount  hi  money  raised  goes  straight  to  their  philanthropy.  Sororities 


also  have  large  scale  national  events  as  well.  AloJ^^hi’s  Red  Dress  Gala  this  year  was  the 
lOfh  annffal  e^ent  and  raised  for  Women’s  Cardiac 

Some  events  are  smaller  and  more  closely  tied  to  the  specific  school  chap^r^' 
opposed  to- a national  event.  These  events  include  Sigma  Kappa’s  $1  VValfle^t  Jheir  monthly 
Waffle  House  events  to  raise  n^fl^^^beir  philanthropy  the  Alzheimer’s  Association.  Delts 
Gamma’s  Anchor  Splash  at  tbe^*q^^^e^gial  Center  on  campus  supports  the  Service 
fdr  Sight  org^niz^ion,  which 
at  last  semester.  Sigma  Phi  E 
University  oJ|d^yfen,d  Medi 
hour  dancefeiiaralfiQn  and  ! 


I.C.U  Unit.  Of^iefipents  ihclude  TerpThon,  the  1 2 

:vent,  that  raised  over  $400,000 


f^^;:alLcamp^us  ^ilanthro 


hour  danc 

for  the  Children’s.  Miracle  HpfbitaL-^^gj^ 

Hundreds  of  thousari(l|^^OT^^e^dona^^S^^^^^^  Greek  Life  philanthropy 
events,  which^ai^  organized  ara^lded  by  st u d e ow  continuous  ^pport 
for  charitiei  that  are  su|^ll&^,t)y  the  chapter.  Each  chapter  has  B specific  executive  boafi 
position  flj/ focused  on  pllfianthrQpy  wo]i,  and  many  members  land  chaplitjgo 
beyond  than  national  requirements  to  ehsure  support  for  their  charities.  Matty  ^ernbers 
even  contjt|^to  sypp&theimchapter’s  philanthropy  long  after  graduation  and  many 
charities  t^^long  charities  that  make  the  | 
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Fraternities 


Students  at  the  University  of  Maryland  are  driven  by  fearless  ideas!  A variety  of  clubs 
and  societies  cater  to  each  major’s  goals,  career  dreams,  and  academic  pursuit  to  help 
students  push  towards  the  future.  These  professional  fraternities  include  highlighted  careers 
interests  such  as  agriculture,  business,  engineering,  service,  law,  medicine,  chemistry,  military, 
or  music.  Similar  to  non-professional  fraternities,  there  is  usually  a base  GPA  requirement, 
which  is  usually  higher  for  professional  fraternities  that  consider  themselves  honor 
fraternities.  Though  specified  to  a shared  professional  interest.  Professional  Fraternities 
generally  act  like  non-professional  ones  focusing  on  aspects  of  friendship,  leadership 
opportunities,  networking,  academic  proficiency,  and  service  as  it  relates  to  the  shared 
profession.  Professional  fraternities  also  share  a similar  layout  to  non-professional  ones: 
weekly  meeting,  a period  of  pledging  for  new  members,  executive  boards,  and  chapter 
events. 

Professional  Fraternities  often  provide  a variety  of  opportunities  and  mentorship  for 
emerging  professionals  in  the  fields  they  cater  to.  For  example  speakers,  recommendations 
from  older  students  about  classes  or  internships,  and  connections  to  the  alumni  network  of 
people  in  their  intended  field.  Sometimes  described  as  more  of  a support  group,  many 
pre-professionals  are  able  to  build  their  networks  starting  early  in  college  and  many  even 
hold  discounted  prep  courses  for  relevant  tests  such  as  the  LSAT  or  MCAT  Some  of  these 
professional  fraternities  also  have  connections  with  certain  internships  or  organizations  that 
are  interested  in  dedicated  emerging  professionals  and  have  a history  with  the  fraternity. 
Beyond  friendship,  professional  fraternities  work  with  other  members  to  help  their  brothers 
and  sisters  reach  their  career  goals. 

Because  the  professional  fraternities  do  not  take  part  in  the  non-professional 
fraternities’  Greek  Week,  many  universities’  professional  fraternities,  including  UMD’s,  have 
created  a Geek  Week.  Geek  Week  is  an  opportunity  to  play  in  a variety  of  intermural  sports, 
scavenger  hunts,  and  ultimately  compete  for  the  Triwizard  Cup.  Generally  around  the  same 
time  as  Greek  Week,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  professional  fraternities  to  socialize  and  shovy, 
fraternity  support.  Events  like  this  show  the  well-roundedness  of  these  professional  Hfl 
fraternities  and  that  they  are  a great  way  to  make  friends  in  your  field,  find  people  with  9|| 
similar  interests,  and  are  a great  fit  for  many  students.  ® 


Maggb  Ca00idy 

Editor  in  Cloief 

No  two  graduating  seniors  here  at  the  Unj/ersity  of  Maryland  are  alike:  all  of 
them  are  special.  Each  member  of  the  Class  of  20 1 5 seniors  has  had  a 
completely  different  journey  from  the  rest.  Some  might  ha/e  started  here 
Fall  20 1 1 as  w-ide-eyed  freshman  not  knov/ing  what  the  next  four  years 
would  bring.  Maybe  some  of  them  didn’t  start  here,  maybe  they  started 
their  collegiate  journey  somewhere  ebe,  and  decided  that  College  Park  v/as 
their  true  home.  Or  maybe  some  of  them  became  a Terp  a littb  later  in  life, 
and  they  ha/e  finally  receii/ed  the  education  that  they  ha/e  worked  so  hard 
for.  No  matter  hovv  many  tw'ists  and  turns,  ups  and  downs,  that  the  paths 
of  these  seniors  ha^e  taken,  they  ha/e  still  reached  the  end  of  their  coibgiate 
trail  At  the  end  of  this  semester,  seniors  will  graduate  and  some  v/ill  enter 
the  professional  world,  some  will  further  their  education,  and  some  might  take 
a compbteiy  different  path  in  life.  No  matter  what  rew  path  they  choose  to 
go  down  after  graduation,  they  will  always  ha/e  the  Unhersity’s  support.  The 
Qass  of  20 1 5 will  ba/e  College  Park,  but  they  v/ill  always  be  a Terrapin 
Congratulations,  Seniors! 


Jacob  Aaron 
Plant  Sciences 


Kwame  AbraK 
Food  Science 


Amber  Adams 
Kinesiology 


Poba  Adnew 


Madina  Adediran 


Pyland  Adkins 


Marketing 


Family  Science 


Economics 


Isha  A^^arwal 


Joyce  Afueb 


Family  Science 


Communication 


Nikol  Aguirre 
Spanish 


Moriamo  Akibu 
Theatre 


Adam  Akelson 
Journalism 


kaaheela  Ahmed 
Economics/  Finance 


Nike  Alade 
Psychology 


Makda  Alazar 
Community  Health 


Daniel  Albarnaz  Farias 
Computer  Science 


Evan  Albert 
Management 


Maya  Albert 

Early  Childhood  Education 


Victoria  Alfieri 
Journalism 
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Josline  Ali-Napo 
Criminal  Justice,  Psychology 


Maryam  Alii 
Human  Development 


Jacob  Alpert 
Psychology 


Vladimir  Alphonse 
Accounting 


Ebenezer  Amare 
Information  Gystems 


Poxana  Amaya-Fuentes 
Family  Science 


Eric  Amoako 
Project  Management 


Arielle  Ame^ashie 
Journalism 


Fayven  Amelia 
Family  Science 


GamiaK  Anderson 
Psychology 


Emanuel  Ana^nostiadis 
Government  6 Politics 


Aujinlee  Amrine 
Accounting 


Cristina  An^el 
International  Business 


Alex  Anschuetz 
Mechanical  Engineering 


William  Antonetti 
English  Education 


Fredrica  Antwi 
Accounting 


Elise  Arao 
Studio  Art 


Maria  G.  Arias 
Art  Education 


Heather  Arnin^ 
Accounting 


Morgan  Artis 
Kinesiology 


Kotey  Ashie 
English 


Kobel  Asmerdm 
Community  Health 


Lealem  Asrat 
Family  Science 


.Mahlet  Asrat 
Family  Science 


Kristopher  Austin 
Environmental  Health 


Rebeka  Atnafie 
Community  Health 


Katherine  Atwater 
Materials  Science  6 Engineering 


Aderonice  Awolesi 
General  Biology 


Samiat  Awosanya 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Painie  Avant 
Criminal  Justice 


Oluwateniola  Ayeni 
General  Biology 


Garine  Ayidehou 
Management 


Ganiyat  Ayodeji 
Government  6 Politics 


Anthony  Babich 
Criminal  Justice 


Olivia  Baczyk 
General  Biology 


Daniel  Bae 

Mechanical  Engineering 


StepLeii  Baird 
Studio  Art 


Amanda  Baisden 
Community  Health 


Fuad  Balashov 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Emily  Balbier 
General  Biology 


Yeliz  Balci 
Marketing 


.Carmen  Banks 
Animal  Sciences 


Jocelyne  Barbot 
Dietetics 


Shani  Banks 
Psychology 


Rawan  Bannourah 
Family  Science 
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Alex  Barnett 
General  Biology 


Russell  Barnable 
Animal  Sciences 


Erin  Barkman 
Architecture 


Caitlin  Barr 
Civil  Engineering 


John  Barrett 
Computer  Science 


Joseph  Barron 
Criminal  Justice 


Alec  Bartek 
Philosophy 


Martin  Barhelme 
Computer  Science 


Brittany  Bartko 
Kinesiology 


Kebecca  Basena  Kampi 
International  Business 


Richard  Bates 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Samantha  Baxter 
Elementary  Education 


. Victoria  Bell 
Elementary  Education 


Bria  Beatty 
Community  Health 


Briana  Bednarz 
Hearing  6 Speech  Sciences 


Lindsey  Benjamin 
Psychology 


Anthony  Belton 
Sociology 


Alexandria  Benford 
Journalism 


Kiva  Bertel 
American  Studies 


John  Ber^ 
Accounting 


Matthew  Bennet 
Sociology 


Gelila  Berhane 
Management 


Kasey  Berka 
Kinesiology 


Kareek  Best 
Journalism 


Nkon^ho  Beteck 
Journalism 


Tanisha  Bethea 
Accountinc^ 


Janelle  Blackstone 
Kinesiology 


JaGmine  Blakley 
Sociology 


Laura  BlaGey 
JournaliGm 


Anna  BlaGzkiw 
Marketing 


KriGtopher  BlechGchnoidt 
HiGtory 


Julian  Bond 
KincGiolo^y 


Alexa  Bleach 
Geographical  Gciencec 


Allana  BottG 
Management 


Brendan  Booth 
Bioengineering 


Leona  Boncu 
Public  Health 
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Krystal  Bowser 
Sociology 


Me^an  Boyd 
Criminal  Justice 


Nathan  Bour 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Andrew  Brancato 
Psychology 


Matthew  Brandstein 
Information  Systems 


Steven  Brandt 
Psychology 


Tjmia  Boyd 

B«y.r  -III  5 : 

Kevin  Brady 

Conomunity  Health 

French 

Criminal  Justice 
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Andrea  Braver 
Psychology 


Ashley  Brannan 
Kinesiology 


Hannah  Breakstone 
Supply  Chain  Management 


Emily  Brode 
Kinesiology 


Brian  Broadwell 
Kinesiology 


Jor^e  Brito 

International  Business 


Alexander  Brickman 

Salema  Bridges 

Kathryn  Bright 

Finance 

Economics 

Accounting 

Tammy  Bronstein 
Jewish  Studies 


Nyasia  Brooks- Arrington 
Accounting 


Spencer  Brodsky 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Ariel  Bianca  Brown 
Psychology 


Ashley  Brown 
Government  6 Politics 


Marissa  Brown 

Environmental  Science  6 Policy 


Sarah  Elizabeth  Brown 
Arabic 


Thomas  Brown 
A/licrobiolo^y 


Matthew  Buchbinder 
Economics 


Tar  ah  Burton 
Biochemistry 


Steven  Burroughs 
Criminal  Justice 


Jacob  Butler 
Physics 


Janil5m  Caalim 
Accounting 


Vivien  Buvawala 
Nutrition 


Jessica  Bynum 
Sociology 


Adama  Camara 
Government  6 Politics 


Peter  Calhoun 
Accounting 


Briana  Calhoun 
Sociology 


David  Caplon 
Accounting/  Finance 


KatKr37n  Canard 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Judy  Carcamo 
Communication 


Justin  Carlisle 

Enviornmental  Science  6 Policy 


Kelly  Carrera 
Geographical  Sciences 


Caroline  Carlson 

Government  & Politics, 
Information  Systems 


Terrell  Carter 
Studio  Art 


Blanca  Castillo 
Criminal  Justice 


Shannon  Cates 
Psychology  * 


Kelsey  Catterton 
Kinesiology 


Melissa  Ceballos 
Government  6 Politics 


Lauren  Celine 
Family  Science 


Dimitri  CKa^ares 
Finance 


Courtney  Chan 
Psychology 


Aaron  Chafitz 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^yi 
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-iScott  Chan 
Electrical  Engineering 


Henry  Chancier 
Community  Health 


Cierra  Chavis 
Psychology 


Victoria  CKeca 
Commuiiication 


Den^ytm  CKen 
Meclianical  Engineering 


Joshua  Chen 
Electrical  Engineering 


Weishin  Chen 
Computer  Science 


Yuton^  Chen 
Accounting 


Christopher  Cherry 
Bioengineering 


Helen  Cheung 
Biochemistry 


Nisha  Chikhale 
Economics 


Yoon  Choi 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 
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Katerina  Christodoulides 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Stephen  Christian 
Computer  Science 


Katherine  Chun^ 
Elementary  Education 


Wenjin  Chung 
Economics 


Adrienne  Cobb 
Finance 


Colin  Clotworthy 
Kinesiology 


Dale  Clemons 

Criminal  Juctice,  Government  6 I'oliticG 


Lauren  Cohen 
Mathematics 


Maria  Coelho 
Civil  Engineering 


Michael  Cohen 


William  Cohen 
Economics 


Felicia  Colbert 
Sociology 


Jeremy  Conley 

Agricultural  6 Kesource  Economics 
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Calima  Conteh 

David  Cook 

Laura  Cooper-Martin 

General  Biology 

Secondary  Education 

Communication  " i 
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Marlon  Copeland 
French 


Cameron  Cornelius 
Criminal  Justice 


Michelle  Correnti 
Marketing 


Christopher  Courtney 
Architecture 


kyan  Cottrell 

Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Alyssa  Cote 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Michael  Criscuoli 
Journalism 


Melissa  Crastnopol 
Psychology 


Devin  Crai^ 
Psychology 




Vanessa  Cruz 
Studio  Art 


Sesia  Cruz 
Criminal  Justice 


Samantha  Cruz 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Nataly  Cruz- Castillo 
Government  6 Politics 


Oneal  Cunanan 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Benjamin  Cutler 
' History 


Justin  Cutler 
Psychology 


Sara  Cycler 
Accounting 


Kyle  D'Amore 
Finance 
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Amber  Dahabura 
English  Education 


Jenna  Dable 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Michael  Dailey 
Economics 


Samantha  Damico 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Josef  Danczuk 
Government  6 Politics 


.Leah  Daniel 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^ 


Yo^a  Dasari 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^ 


Jennifer  Daniels 
Criminal  Justice 


Kerry  Darra^h 
Government  6 Politics 


Maya  Dawit 
Journalism/  Global  Poverty 


Anna  Day  : 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Melissa  Del  Posario 
Government  6 Politics 


Xochilt  Delgado 
International  Business 


Brandon  Depalo 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Afryea  Dickerson 
Econoihics 


Dominique  Davis 
Kinesiology 


Jeron  Davis 
Finance 


Lilybelle  Davis 
Economics 


Aditya  Dilip 
Government  6 Politics 


Me^an  Di^^s 
Criminal  Justice 


Nikola  Dimltrijevic 
International  Business 


.Anna  DiPaula 
Criminal  Justice 


Victoria  Dinh. 
Accounting 


Chivana  Dinally 
Psychology 


Stacey  Donadio 
Accounting 


Matthew  Doelp 
Civil  Engineering 


Tyreik  Dodd 
Crirninal  Justice 


Alex  Doquan^ 

Supply  Chain  Management 


Oscens  Dossa  Sossavi 
Economics 


Patrick  Dooley 
Marketing 


Jokotade  Dosunmu 
Economics 


Cara  Doughty 

Supply  Chain  Management 


Steven  Doulon^ 
Finance 


Kevin  Downing 
Music  Performance 


Cre^ory  Doyle 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Margaret  Doyle 
Government  6 Politics 


Gabriela  Duarte- Chavarria 
International  Business 


Briana  Drayton 
Marketing 


Patrick  Dunleavy 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Sydney  Durrah 
Communication 


Junior  E^bufoama 
Public  Health 


Elisa  Edelber^ 
Communication 


Nicole  Ederer 
Marketing 


Lauren  Emanuel 
English 


Chika  EsocKa^hi 
Physiology  & Neurobiolo^y 


Christina  Esqueu 

Marketing,  Supply  Chain  Management 


Kristen  Essel 
Government  6 Politics 


Marilyn  Estoque 
Animal  Sciences 


Eno  Etuk 

Geographical  Sciences 


Eden  Eji^eneh 

Alex  Elkin 

Kimberly  Elliott 

Psychology 

Accounting 

Psychology 

Daniel  Evans 
Accounting 


Jessica  Evans 
Journalism 


Stephen  Ezequiel 
Marketing 


Onyinyechi  Ezichi 
Government  6 Politics 


Anthony  Fabietti 
Computer  Science 


Samuel  Faddis 
Physics 


Dallas  Faison 
Kinesiology 


Tyra  Fails 
Economics 


Lauren  Fa^an 
MarketincJ 
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Aayman  Farzand 
Accounting 


Lauren  Farrell 
Criminal  Justice 


Zackariah.  Fawaz 
Economics 


Kevin  Feinstein 
Communication 


Ruolin  Fen^ 
Economics 


Sarah'  Ferrell 

Hearing  6 Speech  Sciences 


Mariel  Falcon 
Kinesiology 


Ismaeel  Faridi 
Supply  Chain  Management 


Tomilola  Farotimi 
General  Biology 
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Aurelia  Ferrufino 
English 


Nicole  Fierro 
Journalism 


Jacljm  Fisher 
Government  6 Politics 


Samantha  Freeman 
Communication 


Sabrina  Frank 
Government  6 Politics 


Jasmine  Frazier 
Community  Health 


Samantha  Fleischer 

Lauren  Flores 

. Kaylin  Ford 

Special  Education  ■ 

Community  Health 

Sociology 

Julia  Fuller 
Criminal  Justice 


Malachi  Fuller 
Criminal  Justice 


Grace  Frias 
Accounting 


Christopher'  Caines 
Rhetoric': 


Cara  Gabel 

Enviornmental  Ccience  6 Policy 


Victoria  Fyock 
Economics 


Rachel  Gala 

'upply  Chain  Management 


Erinn  Gales 
Family  Ccience 


Meehan  Gallagher  ' 
Government  6-  Politics 


Christopher  Gardner 
Criminal  Justice 


Jason  Garvey 
Mathematics 


Kristin  Gatzendorfer 
Architecture 


Kebecca  Genack 
Information  Systems 


Alexis  Gear 
Animal  Sciences 


Lianna  Gekker 
Music  Performance 
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Melanie  Gallo 
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Melanie  Galyen 

Picky  Garcia 

Finance 

Kinesiology 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Ckristina  Germane 

Government  & Politics,  Journalism 


Amanda  Gerlitz 
Gonomunication 


NeetKu  George 
Applied  Mathematics 


Marshall  Gerwin 
Family  Science 


Stephanie  Giameo 
Accounting 


■ - Haley  Gilbert 

Marketing,  Supply  Chain  Management 


Jack  Gibson 
. Finance 


Meseret  Gifawosen 
Public  Health  Science 


Matthew  Gilboy 
Government  6 Politics 


John  Gillick 


Helen  Girma 


Makaya  Gittens 


Accounting 


Gommunity  Health 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Sarah  Goff 
Dietetics 


Alexandra  Glakas 
Finance 


Adele  Goldberg 
Psychology 


AAichelle  Goli^er 
Marketing 


Debra  Goldschla^ 
Supply  Ghain  Management 


Matthew  Goldberg 


Jerald  Gomes 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Joseleen  Gomez 
American  Studies 


Painier  Gomez 
Gomputer  Science 


LaShawn  Gooden 
Psychology 


Gourtney  Goodlow 
Kinesiology 


Shanese  Gordon 
Griminal  Justice 


Brandon  Gotwalt 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Edward  Gou^h 
Studio  Art 


Paulina  Grajewski 
Accounting 


Kyasia  Gray 
Economics 


Ashley  Green 
Kinesiology 


Jasmine  Green 
Film  Studies,  Theatre 


Sarah  Grin 
Gommunication 


Glio  Grillakis 
Anthropology 


Tracy  Grimaldo 
English 


Kimberly  Greenberg  j 

Terra  Greene 

Keyawna  Griffith 

Psychology  1 

Lan^ua^e  Education 

Griminal  Justice 

StepKanie  Gross 
PsycKolo^y 


John  Guerci 
Computer  Science 


Sheyla  Guevara 
Gommunity  Health. 


Mihili  Gunaratne 
Kysiolo^y  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Arielle  Gurin 
Journalism 


Jeremy  Gurvits 
Communication 


Christopher  Gusty 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Samantha  Guthrie 
Materials  Science  6 Engineering 


Alexander  Guzman 
Economics 


Nancy  Guzman 
Economics 


Rebecca  Haas 
Elementary  Education 


Me^an  Hadley 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Hanna  Ha^os 
Community  Health 


Me^an  Hahne 
Animal  Sciences 


Lila  Halpern 
Psychology 


Wenqi  Han 
Bioengineering 


Alexandra  Hand 
History 


Joshua  Handelman 
Government  & Politics,  Philosophy 


KacKel  Handler 
Studio  Art 


Amanda  Hanowitz 
Communication 


Jasmine  Hardy 
Journalism 


Katja  Harper 
English 


Kaven  Harris 
Psychology 


, Tiela  Harris  , 
Physidlo^y  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Tija  Harris 
Criminal  Justice 


Jada  Harrison 
Community  Health 


Maya  Harrison 
Studio  Art 
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Michael  Hartz 
Government  6 Politics 


Jacob  Harvitt 
Civil  Engineering 


Caitl5m  Hasiulc 
Criminal  Justice 


Jamie  Heisner 
Community  Health 


Daniel  Hefter  ■ 

Landscape  Management  I 


Ashley  Heisner 
Marketing 


Emily  Herbert 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Halley  Henry 
Communication 


Garah  Herber^er 
Government  6 Politics 


MicKael  Hess 
Finance 


Linda  Herrarte 
Communication 


Alejandra  Hernandez 
Sociology 


Michelle  Hess 
Accounting 


Everett  Hettema 
Mechanical  Engineering 


My  ah  Hicks 
Kinesiology 


Jessica  Hilfer 
Psychology 


Christopher  Hinder 
Agricultural  Sciences  & Technology 


Jessica  Hirschber^ 
Communication 


Courtney  Hoff 
English 


Lilian  Hoan^ 
Finance 


Daniel  Hoffman 
Marketing 


Anna  Hornstein 
Kinesiology 


Ceo  Hon^ 

Community  Health 


Danielle  Horn 

Materials  Gcience  6 Engineering 


Jordan  Hollady 

Courtney  Holmes 

Michele  Holzhauser 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Sociology 

Community  Health 

Danielle  Howard 
Elementary  Education 


Devon  Howard 
Enviornmental  Science  6 Policy 


Myles  Horowitz 
Accounting 


Nicole  Hsiun^ 
Community  Health 


^^janet  Hu 
General  Biology 


Nicole  Huan^ 
Civil  Engineering 


Caroline  Hu^on 
Biochemistry 


Natalie  Hunter 
Enviornmental  Science  6 Policy 


Hamda  Hussein 
Government  6 Politics 


Zachary  Hutcheson 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Esther  Hwan^ 
Communication 


Hyeryun  Hwan^ 
Japanese 
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Daniel  Hyde 


Kelly  Hyland 


.Julian  Hylton 


Food  Science 


Civil  Engineering 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Esei.^boria  Ikheloa 
Ceneral  Biology 


Uru  Ihim 

Physiology  & Neurobiolo^y 


Sara  l^ielski 
Civil  Engineering 


:■  SaraKi  Islas 
Hearing  & Speech.  Sciences 


Leslie  Infan^er 
Architecture 
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iMarketin^/  Supply  Cliaiii  Management 


Michael  Itzla 
Civil  Engineering 


Stephen  Jackson 
Plant  Sciences 


Travis  Jackson 

ivironmental  Science  6 Technology 


Vittoria  Jackson 
Family  Science 


Sana  Jafarzadeh 
Criminal  Justice 


William  Jespersen 
Civil  Engineering 


Jerona  Jenkins 
Community  Health 


Lucas  Jennings 
Information  Systems 


Kiara  Jamison 

Jamie  Jarmon 

Jasmine  Jenkins 

Family  Science 

Central  European/  Russian/  & 

Eurasian  Studies 

Family  Science 
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Priscila  Jones 
Communication 


Pebecca  Jones 
Film  Studies 


Amber  Jones-Boakai 
Criminal  Justice 


Melicia  Joseph 
Communication 


Fannie  Jou 
Computer  Science 


Caleb  Journot 
Computer  Science/  Physics 


Kevin  Judd 
Electrical  Engineering 


Sarah  Kaiser 
Criminal  Justice 


Devin  Kanach 
Kinesiology 
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Erica  Kanda  Scaduto 

Environmental  Science  6 
Technology 


Byoun^lion^  Kan^ 
Accounting 


Katherine  Kanner 
Government  & Politics 


Lauren  Keeley 
Psychology 


Philip  Kaumbutho 
Aerospace  Engineering 


A/lelissa  Katz 
Journalism 


Alec  Kanyuck 

Aaron  Kasinitz 

Emily  Katz 

Mechanical  Engineering  ! 

Journalism 

Marketing 

Matthew  Kelleher 
Bioengineering 


Doniqua  Keith 
Criminal  Justice 


ALen  Kelejian 
International  Business 


Amyla  Kendrick 
English  Education 


Kelsey  Kenel 
Civil  Engineering 


Victoria  Kenno 
Kinesiology 


Kris  Keochinda 

Inomics,  Physiology  6)  Neurobiolo^y 


Ga^una  Khadka 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Kadeem  Khan 
Government  6 Politics 


Gahar  Khan 
Kinesiology 


Navid  Khan 
Accounting/  Finance 


Yasir  Khattak 
Management 


Josephine  Kim 
Management 


Melanie  Kim 
Early  Education 


Youn^  Kim 
Dance 


Katerina  Klavon 
Elementary  Education 


James  Kirkwood 
Criminal  Justice- 


All  ison  Kipping 
Gecondary  Education 


Dylan  Kletter 

Environmental  Science  6 Technology 


Marmot  Kleinman 
Architecture 


Carol5m.  Kleinber^er 
Bioengineering 


Crai^  Kohler 
Economics 


Henry  Ko 
Bioengineering 


Thomas  Kluber 
Secondary  Education 


Kyle  Kohler 

ire  Protection  Engineering 


Benjamin  Kosh 
Government  6 Politics 


Rachel  Kotey 
Community  Health 
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Jonathan  Krasner 
Finance 


David  Kravitz 
Information  Systems 


Nadav  Kravitz 
Electrical  Engineering 


Leor  Kushner 
Marketing,  Management 


Rose  Kudrick 
Elementary  Education 


Aboli  Kumthekar 
Computer  Science 


Arielle  Kroldff  , 

Bradley  Kronthal 

Nickola  Krstanovic 

Communication  ! 

Journalism 

Chemistry 

Micliaela  Kyburz 
En.viornmen.tal  Science  6 Policy 


HannaK  Kutzin 
Dietetics 


Abisola  Kusimo 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Cory  Kyser 
General  Biology 


' Ji^na  Lad 
Computer  Science 


Lydia  Lamartina 
■ Communication 


Cassandra  Lambert 
Persian  Studies 


Crai^  Lampmann 
Civil  Engineering 


Joseph  Land^raf 
Secondary  Education 


Kristen  Lankan 
Cell  Biology  6 Genetics 


Nicole  Lan^ 
Psychology 


Michael  Larocca 
Accounting 


Camila  Lavadenz  Bueno 
Sociology 


Erika  Laux 
Architecture 


Hallie  Lease 
Elementary  Education 


Kyle  Lawton 
Gtudio  Art 


Lyla  Lawless 
Communication,  English 


Simone  Lee 
Mathematics 


Tiffany  Lei 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Benjamin  Lerman 
Finance 


Talya  Lerner 
Communication 


Chole  Leshner 
Journalism 


Cabrielle  Leudeu  Hapi 
Management 


Leah  Levendusky 
Communication 


James  Levin 
Journalism 


Sophie  Levin 
Chinese,  Criminal  Justice 
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Jesse  Levy 
Kinesiology 


Margaret  Lewis 
Studio  Art 


Michael  Lewis 
Civil  Engineering 


Jiaqi  Liu 
Biochemistry 


Daniel  Liu 

Computer  Engineering 


Brittany  Linton 
Journalism 
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Jeffrey  Lloyd 
Accounting 


Karen  Lizarra^a 
Community  Health 


Dominique  Livingston 
Criminal  Justice 


Edward  Lo 

Environmental  Health 


Peter  Lomax 

Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Angela  Lopez 
Criihinal  Justice 


Monica  Lopez 
Family  Science 


Ana  Lovo  Panameno 
Secondary  Education 


Susan  Lubejko 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 
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Ivette  Lucero  Lopez 
Journalism  . 


Lauren  Lucernoni 
Mathematics 


Pierce  Lushinsky 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Bridget  Maley 
Sociology 


Cory  Maks 

Government  6 Politics 


Nadia  Ma^hsadi 
Family  Gcience 


Wentin^  Ma 

Xiaoyan^  Ma 

John  Mader 

Cell  Biology  6 Genetics  ! 

Economics 

Civil  Engineering 

Alexandra  Malstrom 
Marketing 


Terrence  Maliff 
Individual  Studies 


Michael  Man^iapane 
Finance 


Gnanitha  Manne 
Economics 


Alexei  Marin- Cortes 
Civil  Engineering 


Ashley  Marrero 
Studio  Art 


Sharise  Marshall 
itnily  Science,  Psychology 


Brittany  Martin 
Community  Health 


Edward  Martin 
Economics 


Jessica  Martin 
Animal  Sciences 


Nicole  Martin 
Family  Science 


Jennifer  Martinez 
Community  Health 


Laura  Martinez 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Stephanie  Martinez 
Civil  Engineering 


Matrida  Masasi 
English  Education 


Andrew  Matuza 
Computer  Science 


Ashley  Matos 
Bioengineering 


Raymond  Mastoloni 
Criminal  Justice 
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Ryan  McCafferty 
Computer  Engineering 


Cummer  McCloud 
Community  Health 


Conor  McCoy 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Ryan  McCullough 
Civil  Engineering 


Jennifer  McFarland 
Cpanich 


Jatara  McGee 
Journalism 


Karen  Mawdsley, 

Alexandra  Maye  , 

Adjaratou  1 Mbaye 

Journalism 

Criminology 

Economics 

Molly  McGown 
Bioengineering 


Caitlin  McGro^an 
Elementary  Education 


Samantha  McKni^ht 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Jeff  Me^ayo 
Accounting 


Yeshi  Men^istu 
Public  Health  Science 


Emily  Men^e 
Gommunity  Health 


Damiano  Melcame 
Gomputer  Science 


Lauren  Messano 
Special  Education 


Jeric  Mibale 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Talia  A/liceli 
Psychology 


Samrawit  AAihtsun 
Secondary  Education 


Douglas  AAiller 
Journalism 


Rosario  Miranda 
Elementary  Education 


Christina  Mensh 

Edwin  Mercado 

Hermelat  Mesfin 

Psychology 

Accounting 

Community  Health 

Catherine  Mitchell 
Kinesiology 


Afshan  Mizrahi 
Psychology 


May  Mobarek 
Government  6 Politics 


Brent  Morant 
Economics 


Carly  Morales 

Journalism,  Supply  Chain  Management 


Brian  Moran 
Criminal  Justice 


Kristina  Mondesir  : 

Jose  Montalvo-Podri^uez 

Elisa  Moon 

Kinesiology  r 

Accounting/  Finance 

French 

Emily  Mornin^star 
Communication 


Rosina  Moscariello 
Kinesiology 


Ev^uenia  Mor^un 
Cell  Biology  6 Cenetics 


Christuia  Moscatelli 
Management 


Justin  Moy 
General  Biology 


Donald  Mu^isha 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Kevin  Muldoon 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Ulysses  Munoz 
Journalism 


Briana  Elizabeth  Murphy 
Communication 
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Meehan  Murphy 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Emma  Murray 
Family  Science/  Psychology 


Jillian  Musonda 
Supply  Chain  Management 


Iram  Nayati 
Family  Science 


Sharvani  Naik 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Lisa  Nau^hton 
Psychology 


Amara  Ndumele 


Jeffrey  Neiman 


Dennis  Nesline 


Global  Health  Equity 


Economics 


Mechanical  Engineering 


JoKaima  Nett 
Early  CKildhood  Education 


Amanda  Nessel 
Accounting 


Meena 
Studio  Art 


Kim  Nguyen 
Information  Systems 


Tina  Nguyen 
Community  Health 


Tony  Nguyen 
Sociology 


Natasha  Nieves 
Journalism 


Matthew  Nimpson 
Mathematics 
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Omasiri  Oko^bule-Wonodi 
Physiology  & Neurobiolo^y 


Chidiebube  Nwaheri 
Communication 


Godson  Odime^wu 
Community  Health 


Victoria  Ortiz 
Sociology 


Mayra  Ordonez  Con^ora 
Communication 


Quentin  On^ 

Operations  6 Quality  Management 


IHi 

Morgan  Nixon 

Chidio^o  Nkume 

Valeria  Nogales 

English 

Psychology 

Accounting/  Management 

Leah  Osnos 

Kaitlin  Paddy 

Andrew  Pak 

Biochemistry 

Government  6 Politics 

Mathematics 

Benjamin  Palfi 


Jasmine  Palmer 


Lauren  Pandes-Carter 


Computer  Engineering 


Communication 


Psychology 


Alexander  Papanicolaou 
Information  Gystems 


Victoria  Patton 
Finance 


Copika  Patwa 
Psychology 


Kebecca  Peele 
Criminal  Justice 


Cheryl  Pen^ 
Community  Health 


Cianna  Pepe 
Kinesiology 


Ashley  Peralta 
History 


Cabriela  Perdomo 

Operations  6 Quality  Management 


Pobert  Pepitohe 
Accounting 


Alanna  Perlstein 
Community  Health 


Gamantha  Perlroth 


Brianna  Perea 
Criminal  Justice 
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Alexander  Petrone  ; 
Accounting/  Marketing 


JosepK  Peskin 
Accounting 


Savitri  Persaud 
Sociology 


Gabrielle  Pbillips 
' Pbilosopky 


Plillary  Pham 
Criminal  Justice 


Brand3m  Phillips 
Aerospace  Engineering 


Nick  Pirolli 

^hysiolo^y  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Julia  Plants 

Hearing  6 Gpeech  Sciences 


Eli  Plaut 
Psychology 


Andrew  Podob 
Government  6 Politics 


Nathalie  Polanco 


Aviva  Pollack 
Classics 


Hearing  6 Gpeech  Gciences 


Alyssa  Poole 
Sociology 


Carley  Pouland 
Enviornmental  Science 


Derek  Post 

Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Joanne  Potts 
Sociology 


Daniel  Power 
Mechanical  Engineering 


; Ujina  Pradhan 
Electrical  Engineering 


Brittany  Powell 
Marketing 


Perri  Prosky 
Communication 


Shelley  Putterman 
History 


Yinzhi  Qu 
Food  Science 


Reyna  Quevedo 
Family  Science 


Mercedes  Quick 
Criminal  Justice 


Beena  Ra^havendran 
Journalism 


Peter  Paia 

Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Herizo  Pakotomanana 
Accounting 


Stefanie  Pamirez 
Cruninal  Justice 


Adnan  Pashid 
Physuolo^y  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Alicia  Pay 
Community  Health 


Kiara  Pedd 
Criminal  Justice 


Benjamin  Peitnour 
Finance 


Joshua  Peece 
Kinesiology 


Elizabeth  Pe^an 
History 


Jasmine  Kich. 
Nutrition 


Karen  Reyes- Canales 
Family  Ccience 


Fredris  Rennie 
Family  Science 


Stephanie  Rich 
Family  Science 


Austin  Richards 
History 


Aaron  Richbur^ 
Sociology 


Rachel  Ridley 
Anthropology 


Mariah  Rivera 
Psychology 


Amanda  Robson  . - 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Moriah.  Kochlinski 
Spanish  Lan^ua^e  Education 


Ericka  kocke 
Communication 


Daiana  Rodriguez 
General  Biology 


Neil  Rosenstock 
Computer  Science 


Morgan  Romagna 
Eiistory 


Ariel  Rosenberg 
Management 
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Austin  Rodriquez 

Taylor  Rogers 

. Jason  Rohner 

Government  6 Politics 

Community  Health 

Civil  Engineering 

Adam  Kothman 
Accounting/  Finance 


Brandi  Kosser 
Kinesiology 


Bobyn  Bosenzwei^ 
Marketing 


Alec  koyka 
Civil  Engineering 


Caria  kudolph 
Japanese 


Kyle  Bunion 

Environmental  Science  6 
Technology 


Nicole  Rusconi 
Cell  Biology  6 Genetics 


Pauline  Bussell 
Criminal  Justice 


Teresa  Bussell 
Finance 
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Jahaira  Kyan 
Psychology 


Timothy  Pyan 

Government  & Politics, 
Journalism 


Nicholas  Sabharwal 
Economics 


Rachel  Sa^alow 

Environmental  Science  6 Policy 


Florencia  Sahaniuk 
Architecture 


Rebecca  Salzman 
Marketing 


Giovanna  Sandoval 
Sociology 


Rochelle  Samuel 

Civil  & Environmental  Engineering 


Benjamin  Sandberg 
Criminal  Justice 
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Pai^e  Santillo 
Marketing 


Jillian  Santos 
Psychology 


Ponald  Sandoval 
Economics 


Tsolmontuya  Saran 
Accounting 


Irsa  Sarkawi 
Biochemistry 


Mikala  Schantz 
English 


Elias  Schiff 

Communication 

Christina  Schlobohm 
Marketing/  Supply  Chain 
Management 

Shayna  Schmuff 
Criminal  Justice 
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JonatKan  Schneider 
Civil  Engineering 


Adam  Schnitzer 
International  Business 


Mackenzie  Schonher 
Theatre 


Brandon  Schumacher 
Government  & Politics 


Sydney  Schottehfeld 
Hearing  6 Speech  Sciences 


Amanda  Schule 
General  Biology 


Eileen  Ser 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


AAitchell  Seninsky 
Kinesiology 


Pyan  Scott 
Kinesiology 
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Samuel  Shapiro 
Accounting 


Matthew  Shea 
Accounting 


Dylan  -Sheldon 
Finance,  Information  Systems 


Victoria  Shi 
Marketing 


Edward  Shields 
Criminal  Justice 


Muftau  Shinaba 
Community  Health 


Daniel  Servodidio 

James  Shaffer 

Kevin  Shannon 

Journalism 

Electrical  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Coriime  Siberine 
Supply  Chain  Man^ement 


Diana  Simmons 
Psychology 


Christopher  Sin^h 
Mechanical  Engineering 


AAia  Simon 
Journalism 


Sydney  Sims 
Elementary  Education 


Nicole  Sirubi 
Communication 


Sree  Sinha 
Psychology 


Rebecca  Sin^shinsuk 
Accounting 


Matthew  Gliko 
History,  Secondary  Education 


Alan  Gkolnik 
General  Biology 


Muna  Gisay 
Economics 


Jennifer  Gloane 
Psychology 


Mariah  Gmith 
Community  Health 


Deonte  Gmith 
Finance 


Gamantha  Gmith 
Criminal  Justice 


Alyssa  Gnider 
Individual  Gtudy 


Kalyx  Golomon 
Psychology 


Ryan  Solomon 
Accounting 


Hannah  Sonnenber^ 
Supply  Chain  Management 


Rachel  Soobitsky 
Environmental  Science 


Kate  Spiesman 
Marketing 


Sarah  Spellman 
Family  Science 


Danielle  Spie^elman 
Information  Systems, 
Management 


Iris  Spik 
Marketing 


Daniel  Spinelli 
Finance 


Kimberly  St.  Andrie 
Computer  Science 


Kelsie  Straight 
. Dance 


Jason  Strauss 
Accounting 


Benjamin  Stryker 
Marketing 


Jared  Stein 

Will  stitilis  ■ ■ ; 

Philip  Stoeber 

International  Business 

Kinesiology 

Cell  Biology  6 Genetics 

Maya  Suero 
English 


Brian  Sumner 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


International  Business, 
Marketing 


Michael  Supanick 
Accounting 


Mayhah  Suri 

Environmental  Science  6 Policy 


Ajit  Sutreja 
Computer  Science 


Gregory  Tambini 
Bioengineering 


Natan  Tafese 
Bioengineering 


Robert  Swam 

Enviommental  Science  6 Technology 


Jacqueline  Tape 
Kinesiology 


Greta  Tanudjaja 
Supply  GKain  Management 


Yitson^  Tan^ 
Accounting 


Gabrielle  Taylor 
Food  Science 


Jennifer  Taran^elo 
Elementary  Education 


Iain  Tartal 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Hamyra  Taylor 
English 


Steven  Te^rar 
Criminal  Justice 


Winnie  Tenekam  i 
Accounting . _ 


Laura  Tennyson 
Geographical  Sciences 


Nathan  Tennyson 
Electrical  Engineering 


Sydney  Thames 
Psychology 


Stephanie  Thonipson 
Finance 


Pin^kan  Tirajoh 
Community  Health 


Taylor  Tomasco 
International  Business 


Jeffrey  Toeneboehn 
Economics 


Michael  Tizale 
Aerospace  Engineering 


My  Tran 
Accounting 


Melanie  Tran 
Information  Systems 


Elizabeth  Touey 
General  Biology 


Julie  Tsai 
Accounting 


Vanessa  Tran 
Community  Health 


Victor  Tran 
Communication 


Abiy  Tsi^e  Habtemariam 
Economics 


Christina  Tsui 
Chemistry 


Bobert  Tully 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Stephen  Tursi 
Civil  Engineering 


Jose  Umana' 
Jousnalism 


Corinne  Vardas 
Kinesiology 


Shanaz  Uddin 
. Family  Science 


Rubidia  Umanzor 
French 


A^nes  Var^hese 
Psychology 


Jessica  Uem 
Communication 


Samuel  Vallejos 


Accounting 


Jacqueline  Vasquez 
Lan^ua^e  Education 


; Rebecca  Vickers 
Elementary  Education 


Sarah  Ventura 
Information  Systems 


Camille  Vendemia 
English  Education 


AAichaela  Vila 
Elementary  Education 


Erica  Villacis 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Gabriella  Villacis 
Community  Health 


Drisneidi  Villaman 
Kinesiology 


Sophia  Vitilio 
Elementary  Education 


Edward  Waddill 
Marketing 


Kaitlyii  Walker 

Enviorimiental  Science  6 Policy 


Courtney  Wallace 
Hearing  6 Speech.  Sciences 


Zhuo  Wan;g 
Electrical  Engineering 


Susan  Warner 
Art  History 


.Robin  Warren 
Mechanical  En^ineerin.^ 


Bridget  Weiler 
Civil  En^ineerin.^ 


Katherine  Wei 
Economics 


Sean  Way 
Accounting 
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Mar^o  Weill 
Communication 


Adam  Weiner 
Computer  Science 


Abigail  Weit 
Communication 


Jacklyn  Wertman 
Family  Science 


Barret  Wessel 

Environmental  Science  6 Technology 


Edward  White 
Finance  -■ 


Jazmyn  White 
Computer  Science^  Economics 


Melissa  Whitman 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Emily  Whittle 
Kinesiology 


Stefanie  Wiener 
Communication,  Psychology 


Jessica  Wiley 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Anne  Williams 
Psychology 


Tyler  Williams 
Criminal  Justice 


Breanua  Williams 
Kinesiology 


Erica  Williams 

Economics,  Supply  Chain 
Management 


Charmaine  Wilson- Jones 
Government  6 Politics 


Whitney  Wilson 
Bioengineering 


Aviah  Wilson 
English 


Yordanos  Wolde 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Christina  Winkler 
Special  Education 


Jennifer  Wivell 
Individual  Study 


Yonas  Woldu  . Allen  Won^  Catharine  Won^ 


Community  Health 


Agricultural  6 Kesource 
Economics 


Criminal  Justice,  Psychology 


Andrew  Wood 
Criminal  Justice 


Jordan  Wood 
Ceneral  Biology 


Marcus  Woodland 
Communication 


Stephanie  Yanok 
African  American  Studies 


less  Yeh 
Journalism 


Mia  Yellin 
Jewish  Studies 


Sean  Youn^ 

Agricultural  Science  & Technology 


Jiae  Yoon 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


Jessica  York 
Accounting 


Addisalem  Yifru 

Abi^ia  Yita^esu 

Eric  Yoo 

Accounting  ; 

Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Beatrice  Zamfir 
Hearing  6 Speech.  Sciences 


Lindsey  Zaransky 
Management 


Semhar  Zacharias 
Communication 


Nina  Zarei 
Criminal  Justice 


Christian  Zarta 
Community  Health 


Charbel  Zeilah 
Information  Systems 


Daniel  Zemel 
Physiology  6 Neurobiolo^y 


AAichael  Zan^ 
Finance 


Rizen^  Zhen^ 
Mathematics 


Kevin  Zhu 
Accounting 


Yue  Zhu 

Computer  Science 
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3":artr'^  their  first  season  in  the  Ten,  the  Terps  krw  .they  would  be  facing  stron^^^gpois  ^ 
' e /TX.  The  team  started  the  season  off  strong,  wth  a 52-7  win  g/S^  James  M^i^  and 
2-4-  7 wn  ever  South  Florda  Despite  the  fast  start,  the  Terps  could  not  extend  their  winning 
5f'’eak  to  three  as  the  men  ctofped  their  next  game  against  West  Virginia  However,  the  Tag^s  did 
not  let  this  bss  bother  them  as  they  went  on  the  beat  Syracuse  to  win  their  frstiD^  Ten  game  of 
tile  year  against  Indiana 

After  the  Indiana  victory,  the  Terps  then  went  on  to  face  J2C>th  r^ed  Qaio  Stat^fi  the 
team’s  Dig  Ten  home  debut.  Unfortunately,  tfe  team  coud  not  hod  off  a stron|  Dotepe&^iff 
the  Terps  fell  52-24.  The  team  qubk|y  fdl  behind  5 1 - 1 0 at  halftime  and,Q^  State  proved  tp 
too  much  for  the  Terps  to  come  back.  Juniors  Drandon  Ross  and  Stefon  were  both  able  ip 
bcocc  for  the  team  but  the  Buckeyes  big  bad  and  Maryland’s  ineffectvd'^uarterback  play  was 
much  fer  the  Terps  to  hardb  and  the  team  suffered  a bbwout  loss.  The  team  was  abb  to  win 
next  game  against  Iowa  State  3&-3 1 , but  then  suffered  another  brutal  bss  against  Wisconsin  7-52 
Foibwing  a cbs5,.jgne  point  20- 1 9 win  over  Penn  State,  the  Terps  prepared  to  face  off  against 
another  ranked  Dig  Ten  tean  Midnigan  State,  ranked  1 2,  posed  a bigger  chaibnge  for  the  team  than 
Ohio  State.  Tfe  TerpS’  boked  to  redeem  themseVes  by  having  another  chance  to  take  another 
Dig  Ten  powerhou^  team  Doth  feams  opened  the  game  slowly  with  Michigan  State  beir^ 
team  to  put  up  points  in  the  first  quarter  with  two  f bd  goals.  After  ar^ther  fed  goal  by  the  ^ 
Spartans  in  the  secord  quarter,  the  Terps  flhal^  got  on  the  board  with  a 20  yard  touchdown 
by  jimior  Danb  A:iams.  Mbhigan  State  responded  with  two  niore  toidllowt^  however,  and  th^^is- 
suddenly  fourd  tfemseVes  in  a b^  defbit  with  littb  time  to  come  bade  Tfe  Terps  managed  score 
another  touchdown,  but  it  was  tco  late  as  the  Spartans  qubkiy  scored  as  fell  to  seal  tf^7- 1 5 
votory.  ^ 

After  a 25- 1 6 vbtory  at  Mbhigan  and  a heartbreaking  5S^  1 bss  against  Rutgers  to  end 
the  regiiar  season,  the  Terps  boked  forward  to  prepare  to  face  Stanford  in  the  Foster  Farms  Dowi 
Tie  team  started  off  strong  by  trading  touchdowns  with  the  Cardinals  in  the  first  and  second 
quarter,  but  the  Terps’  play  obamatbally  dpped  later  in  the  game.  The  te^T  onded  ip  gvir^  up  five 
straight  touchdowns  to  Stanford  afterwards  and  qubkiy  fdl  behird  7-42  in  tfe  foirth  quar^j^ith 
the  ^game  out  of  reach,  the  Terps  only  managed  two  more  touchdowns  whib  the  Cardin^^^^  a 
^fbd  cp3[  wrth  the  final  score  being  2 1 -45.  Despite  a bowi  bss,  the  Terps  have  showi|(- 
compete  in  the  D^  Ten  in  football.  With  more  e^perbnee  in  the  conference,  the  teaijfdioud 
strong  contender  in  years  to  come. 
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i Tt^  Terps’  wre5tiir^  team  boked  to  imprcve  on  their  nire  win  season  a year  a^o.  The  teaiti 
^ cpened  the  season  with  for  strait  wins  in  one  in  Cdb^  Park  Ttie  team  then  faced  off  ^hst 
jGeor^  Mason  a week  bter,  bift  bst  a dose  ^me  16-17.  Heading  into  their  first  conference 
of  the  year,  the  Terps  hoped  to  bounce  back  a^inst  number  1 7 Wisconsin  Unfortunately,  the  te^ 
was  not  abb  to  orercome  a toL^n  Padgers  team  and  the  Terps  fdl  1 2-26.  Tine  next  rmtcfip  wr 
not  be  any  easier  however,  as  the  Terps  travebd  to  Lincoln  to  face  7th  ranked  Stil  looking 

fcr  ther  first  conference  win,  the  Terps  hcped  to  perform  better  than  their  !ast^^Sfk5we/er,  the 
the  team  stru^gbd  a^ain,  as  junior  Geoffrey  Abxander  was  the  only  Maryland  pl^^i:o  win  a match 
'The  Terps  erded  up  losing  42-5  and  extended  their  Using  streak  to  three.  The  team  then  proceeded 
to  Use  the  next  two  matches  at  number  1 1 Pittsbirgh  and  number  4 Pern, State  9-26  and  3-36, 
respectively. 

Pesprte  a tough  road  trp  the  Terps  baked  to  rebound  at  the  Graf^  at  the  Garden  event  n 
'New  York.  The  team  played  two  games  against  Hofstra  ard  Puke,  but  were  unabb  to  pick  ip  any 
victorbs.  The  Terps  tet  to  Hofstra  1 2-29  and  to  Puke  9-24.  At  the  team’s  next  event,  the 
Mdards  Champonshps,  the  Terps  were  abb  to  finish  6th  in  the  ccrrpetrtbn  The  team  was  finally  abb 
to  retuTi  back  to  Cbiege  Park  in  the  Beauty  ard  the  feast  event  against  Harvard  They  were  abb  j 
pick  ip  their  fet  win  in  over  two  months  against  the  Crinson  21-16.  Senior  Spencer  Myers  c^ 

«Uto  seal  the  votory  by  defeating  his  opponent,  ard  breaking  the  te  to  gve  the  Terps  the  win 

After  the  close  vbtory  over  Harvard,  the  Terps  again  had  to  face  multpb  ranked  teams  in  thei 
second  half  of  their  season  The  team  first  squared  off  w'lth  Navy,  but  bst  a close  game  1 5-2^  The 
team  against  had  no  lud<  in  the  rext  game  against  nunnber  1 1 Lehigh,  as  the  team  only  managed  to 
score  points  corrpared  to  Lehr’s  35.  The  Terps  performed  better  against  Rutgers,  but  still  bst 
1 1 -24  against  the  Scarbt  Knights  Against^^^lth  ranked  Ohbp:ate,  the  Terps  hoped  to  tim  aroird 
ther  season,  but  erded  ip  falling  9-3 1 . In  the  next  two  games  against  Illinos  ard  Iowa  tfe  Terps 
were  only  abb  to  score  three  points  in  both  games,  bsir^  to  Eihob  3-32  ard  Iowa  3-33. 


Basketball 
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Atf\\et\c5  Section  Editor 


The  Terp’s  ba5kd:ball  team  looked  for  a freeh  start  into  the  20 1 4 season  Tfie  rsarr 
was  "fece  a bt  of  new  Ten  teams,  and  also  lost  players  from  last  seasTi,  irriibr^ 
center  /^^Len  Head  coach  Mark  Tir^eon  had  the  task  to  work  with  many  new  players  In  orde,"'  to 
keep  the  |:to^am  successful  Howe^'er,  with  the  tabnted  new  recruits  playing  wet  including  freshrrian 
Meb  TrimbN^  Terps  wS^e  abb  to  start  off  the  season  strong  and  win  sei/en  straight  games.  This 
itxLided  an  ips^  orer  1 0ffi  ranked  Iowa  State,  where  jmbr  Jake  Layman  bd  the  Terps  wth  1 5 
points  The  Terps  then  proceeded  to  win  two  more  games  before  facing  familiar  ACC  ri^al  and  njmber 
se^en  ranked  Virgbia  The  Terps,  who  propeibd  to  rank  2 1 them^es,  fdl  behind  early  in  the  game  and 
igoudn’t  fhd  an  to  the  Ca^/aliers  stout  defense.  Pespite  the  team  bshg  65-76,  the  team  still 
^edjike  a top  2o  team 

The  Terps  then  proceeded  to  win  se/en  straight  games,  including  a tough  doubb  overtime  victory 
Michk^  State.  Theee  wins  abwed  Maryland  to  dimb  tFE'^rail^e^en  more,  ^and  the  Terps  at 
the  season  was  ranked  1 1 ii>d|eWilrt'lHowewer,;'"a  disappointir^  fee  at  liinois  halted 
i._as  they  lost  57-64.  "fee  tean^^  a two  point  bad  going  into  halftime,  but  the  Fighti 
l^a  oTr^eback  for  lirK^  andlSed  ip  scoring  26  points  Trimbb  bd  the  Terps  with 

bssi^oppsd  the  Terps  to  runber  14,  the  team  boinced  back  with  three  more 
irbtory  o/er  Michigan  State.  Afto"  defeating  the  Spartans,  Maryland  faced 
game  against  nmber  23  Indiana  the  Terps  startll'off  the  game  slow;  trailing 
ree  -at  halftime.  The  team  did  not  perform  better  in  th^^tomT  half,  as  they 
score  5 1 porrts  ard  shoot  60%  from  the  fbd  The  Terps  got  bbwn  out  69-70, 
ir  third  loss  of  the  season 

dd  not  look  the  same  in  the  next  t^o  games  compared’ to  the  begrrfig  of  tfe 
l^easoi^  The  team  barely  puled  out  a win  against  Northw^^n,  only  winning  &d-&7  with  a Siller 
by  senbr  Pez  Weis.  The  team  was  behind  for  mo^^  the  game,  and  dd  not  bok  strong  on 
sdes  of  the  ball  Maryiard  t^  suffered  another  bbwout  against  Ohb  State,  where 
rimbb  shot  0-6  -frof^the  fbd  and  only  scored  three  poinffe| 

The  next  few  games  Ayl  b&Very  important  for  as  they  search  for  the  dr.minance 

showed  h the  begimingij^^  season  Wrtfctey  r^^^  against  d^j^bn  teams,  like  Indi^^ 
the  Terps  need  to  cblTonstrate  that  they  are  indeed  a team  to  be  ferred 
with,  especially  drring  the  toLmament. 
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Atfiletics  Section  Editor 

i I'e  women’s  basketball  team  looked  to  camy  its  success  from  the  ACC  into  'rts  first  season  h 
the  Ten  as  they  started  the  season  ranked  number  ei^.  The  Terps  started  the  season  strong 
;wrtt  a dominatir^  109-45  votary  o/er  Mount  5t.  Mary’s  Tie  team  was  then  abb  to  wn  fi^e  ganes 
|stra.T^,  hduding  wins  ever  nmt^  23  ranked  James  Madison  and  25  ranked  South  Fbrida  The 
jTerps  suffered  their  first  defeat  against  Washington  State  at  the:  San  Juan  Shootout,  whdi  chopped 
Ithe  team  to  rank  ten  Tiey  had  to  qubkiy  refocus  though,  as  the  team  was  schedubd  to  face  off 
agar&t  tq?  ranked  Notre  Dame  in  the  AGC/Dig  Ten  Chaibnge.  The  Terps  txped  to  a^/enge  their  loss 
ait  year  r the  Final  Foir,  but  d'd  not  gs^  off  to  the  start  they  wanted  to,  as  they  traibd’by  20 
goir^  into  halftime.  Athough  the  team  performed  much  better  in  the  second  half,  the  rbfclt#^  too 
the  Terps  to  cv'ercome  and  the  team  bst.  7 2-92. 

Despite  two  stra^it  losses  fdbwing  a promising  start  to  the  seas<^ffS  Terps  were  abb  to 
rebdLrid  and  pbk  ip  foir  more  wirs  befrre  facing  1 6 ranked  Nebraska  The^wo  teams  played  an  a/ei 
gan#  in  the  first  halh  wltlj^  teams  soring  27  points  However,  in  the  sec^  haf  the  Terps  were 
abbito  pul'Si^ay,  out^coringnTe  Cornhuskers  45-20  and  wimir^  75-47. 'Tie''team  was  then  abb  to 
secir^  anotl^  wins  agair^  Purdue  and  Minnesota  propdiing  the  team  into  the  top  ten  once  again 
Tie  ei^m  ranked  1erps|lien  faced  22rd  ranked  Rutgers  A^ah  the  Terps  were  abb  to  pull  away 
and  get  the  wK  beating  the  Scarbt  Knifrits  7 1 -59. 

The  ne)<t  three  victorbs  were  crucial  for  the  team,  but  the  Terps  were  going  to  bo  put  to  tfB 
test,  as  they  were  sdiedubd  to  play  three  ranked  teams  in  the  next  foir  garres.  Tfe  Terps  first 
faced  ranked  18  Iowa  and  found  themsePes  down  by  one  at  halftime,  but  made  aruther  comeback 
won  the  game  95-88  against  the  Hawkgyes.  After  another  vetory  .gainst  Penn  State,  the 
team  fouid  themsel/es  in  a rematch  agSinst  runber  1 8 Nebraska  The  Terps  again  played  outstandir^ 
ddbnse,  as  held  the  Comhuskos  to  47  points  agah“'ard  won  59-47.  The  team  was  abb  to 
maintain  It’s  top  five  rank  heading  into  aruther  match  against  rank  1 7 Rutgers.  Tib  time  the  Terps 
were  abb  to  have  frB  bad  going  into  halftime,  ard  were  abb  to  bad  and  win  80-69. 


Women’s 


The  women’s  volleyball  team  got  off  to  a fast  start  by  winning  the  first  seven  out  of 
eight  games  of  the  season.  The  Terps  were  able  to  knock  out  all  six  of  the  opponents 
they  faced  in  the  Elon  Phoenix  Classic  and  the  Patriot  Invitational.  However,  in  the  Black 
and  Gold  challenge,  the  women  were  only  able  to  claim  one  victory  over  the  Georgia 
State  and  fell  to  Radford  and  Appalachian  State.  The  Terps  were  able  to  roll  past 
Georgia  State  3-0,  scoring  25  points  in  all  of  the  sets.  The  team  could  not  repeat  this 
performance  in  their  next  game  against  Appalachian  State  however,  as  they  lost  0-3 
themselves. 

As  the  regular  season  began,  the  Terps  hoped  they  could  carry  the  momentum 
from  their  invitational  victories  against  the  more  difficult  opponents.  The  team  started 
with  a challenging  matchup  in  the  Pac  1 2/Big  Ten  Showcase,  as  they  went  up  against 
number  five  ranked  Washington.  However,  Washington  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the 
Terps  to  handle,  as  the  women  lost  all  three  sets.  The  women  would  have  to  put  that 
match  behind  them  though  and  focus  on  the  next  match  against  number  1 0 ranked 
use.  Again  the  team  could  not  prevail  against  another  ranked  team,  as  they  did  not  win 
any  sets  once  again  against  USC. 

Going  back  to  Big  1 0 matchups,  the  Terps  had  the  daunting  task  effacing  four  top 
25  teams  in  their  first  six  matches.  The  team  failed  to  secure  a victory  against  the  first 
game  against  sixteen  ranked  Illinois,  but  had  the  opportunity  to  bounce  back  against 
two  unranked  teams  in  their  next  matchups.  The  women  played  well  in  the  first  game 
against  Northwestern,  losing  the  first  set  but  winning  the  next  two,  but  ultimately 
dropped  the  next  two  sets  and  fell  2-3.  The  next  game  against  Indiana  was  no  easier,  as 
the  Terps  lost  I -3.  Not  taking  advantage  of  these  two  unranked  teams,  the  women 
ended  up  losing  five  in  a row  after.  The  team  rediscovered  it’s  winning  ways  however, 
as  the  Terps  were  able  to  salvage  two  3-2  wins  over  Rutgers.  This  modest  winning 
streak  did  not  last  for  long  though,  as  the  Terps  have  dropped  three  in  a row  after. 

Even  with  the  lost  season,  the  team  hopes  that  it’s  first  season  in  the  conference 
will  give  the  women  the  necessary  experience  and  preparation  for  the  next  season. 
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After  a heartbreaking  loss  in  the  NCAA  finals  against  Notre  Dame  last 
year,  the  Terps  hoped  to  rebound  and  put  up  a strong  20 1 4-20 1 5 season. 
The  team^^did  not  get  oTtp  the  start  they  wanted  to  however,  as  they 
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Entering  the  Big  Ten  t(^|i|ame^|;he  Terps’  first  test  was  against 
Rutgers.  The  team  was  abld^pcot||||fet  with  junior  Mae!  Corboz  and  held 
a 1-0  lead  at  halftime.  Afte||Rls,  tlwTerps  never  looked  back,  and  shut 
the  down  the  Scarlet  Knights  in  the  second  half  to  seal  their  victory.  The 
team  also  got  an  additional  goal  from  freshman  George  Campbell  and  won 
the  game  2-0.  In  the  next  round  of  the  tournament,  the  Terps  faced  a 
tougher  challenge  by  going  up  against  Michigan  State.  Both  teams  played 
great  defense  as  the  game  went  into  penalty  kicks  with  a score  of  0-0.  The 
Terps  were  able  to  outlast  the  Spartans  and  defeat  them  3-2  in  penalty 
kicks.  Following  this  close  victory,  the  Terps  faced  a rematch  with  Indiana  in 
the  championship  game.  Again  the  Terps  were  able  to  win  2-1  win  goals 
from  Corboz  and  freshman  Christoffer  Wallander-lanev. 

The  Terps  hoped  to  carry  this  momentum  into  their  first  tournament 
game  against  their  second  game  of  the  season  against  UMBC.  The  game 
started  off  slow  with  both  teams  failing  to  score  in  the  first  half  However, 
in  the  seventieth  minute  of  the  game,  UMBC  struck  first  with  a goal  that 
would  end  up  winning  the  game  for  the  Retrievers.  The  Terps  had  multiple 
opportunities  to  score  with  five  attempts  in  the  first  half  and  nine  in  the 
second,  but  the  Retrievers’  goalkeeper  played  kept  the  Terps  off  the 
board,  and  the  Terps  ended  up  losing  the  game  0- 1 . Despite  a 
disappointing  finish  to  the  season,  the  Terps  made  a strong  impression  in 
ttieir  first  season  in  the  Big  Ten  by  winning  the  conference  title  this  season. 
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The  women’s  soccer  team  hoped  to  ascend  to  the  top  25  rank  as 
they  did  in  the  previous  season,  when  the  team  was  ranked  as  high  as 
number  1 5 in  the  country.  However,  the  Terps  already  faced  a difficult 
challenge  as  they  opened  the  season  against  the  number  one  ranked  team 
in  the  country,  UCLA.  Playing  away  in  front  of  a hostile  crowd  also  made 
the  game  no  easier,  as  the  women  fell  to  the  Bruins  0-3.  The  team  then 

Sther  west  coast  game  against  Pepperdine,  but  lost  that  game  as 
espite  the  early  season  struggles,  the  Terps  came  back  home 
VO  games  in  a row  against  NC  State  and  William  and  Mary, 
a tie  at  Navy,  the  women  returned  back  to  College  Park  to 
linst  znumber  25  ranked  Rutgers.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
:e  for  the  Terps,  the  team  was  able  to  shut  out  the  Scarlet 
in  front  of  the  home  crowd.  The  Terps  were  able  to  jump  out 
Btart  by  scoring  two  goals  in  the  first  period.  Junior  Maisie 
McCune  was  able  to  score  her  second  goal  of  the  season  in  the  20th 
minute.  Afterwards  in  the  44th  minute,  sophomore  Natasha  Ntone-Kouo 
secured  her  first  score  of  the  season  by  making  the  score  2-0  for  the 
Terps.  During^ the  second  period,  the  women  played  exceptional  defense, 
especially  by'goalkeeper  junior  Rachelle  Beanlands,  who  allowed  zero 
goals  to  thOi  Rutgers’  offense. 

Following  the  upset  victory  over  Rutgers,  the  Terps  looked  to  keep 
their  momentum  going  and  keep  their  record  above  the  .500  mark.  The 
women  losttfiemext  game  against  Michigan  and  tied  against  Michigan  State, 
but  wer6  able  to^  come  out  with  a victory  against  Iowa.  The  team  was 
outmatched  during  the  second  half  of  the  season  though,  as  they  only 
found  one  victory  over  Purdue  out  of  the  remaining  nine  games.  The  Terps 
lost  four  of  these  games  and  tied  in  the  other  four.  However,  the  women 
still  played  a hard  fought  game  against  number  12  ranked  Wisconsin  In  one 
of  these  games,  taking  the  game  to  two  overtimes,  but  eventually  fell  0- 1 . 
The  Terps  ended  the  season  with  a 5-7-6  record,  but  was  able  to  play 
strong  at  home  as  they  compiled  a 4- 1 - 1 record  at  College  Park.  Despite 
'fFfe  subpar  performance  from,  the  team  this  year,  the  women  have 
displayed  the  promise  and  talent  to  compete  next  year.  With  only  three  ^ 
seniors  on  the  team,  the  women  hope  to  take  the  next  leap  to  compete 
in  the  Big  1 0 next  season. 


Golf 

/ EdLo 

/ At(h\et\c5  Section  Editor 

After  a slow  start  to  the  20 1 3-20 1 4 season,  the  men’s  golf  team  started  off  the 
2014-2015  season  pn  a high  note  by  placing  in  the  top  three  in  three  out  of  four 
invitationals.  The  Terps’  first  game  of  the  season  was  not  one  of  those  stellar  games 
however,  as  they  fifnished  eighth  out  of  1 8 teams  at  the  Tar  Heel  Intercollegiate.  The 
team  compiled  a score  of +3,  while  the  home  team  Tar  Heels  dominated  the 
competition  by  firtishing  with  an  overall  score  of -26.  Sophomore  Victor  Fox  led  the 
Terps  by  scoring  M,  which  was  good  for  T9  in  the  invitational.  Freshman  David 
Kocher  was  the  next  higher  scorer  for  the  Terps  as  he  finished  -2  which  placed 
him  at  T 1 4. 

Despite  the/ frustrating  start,  the  Terps  quickly  turned  their  season  around  and 
finished  third  oil  of  1 3 at  the  next  invitational,  the  Janney  VCU  Shootout.  Although 
the  men  played/at  a tough  course  where  every  team  finished  over  par,  the  Terps 
were  able  to  finish  with  +8  overall  score.  This  was  only  + 1 away  from  the  second 
place  team,  Iowa  State.  Senior  Connor  Tendall  led  the  Terps  with  a T3  effort  of  - 1 . 
However,  the  /est  of  the  team  struggled  as  the  two  next  highest  scoring  Terps,  Fox 
and  Kocher,  finished  with  +2  and  +3,  respectively.  Fox  ended  the  invitational  T7, 
while  Kocher  ended  TI2. 

After  the/first  two  invitationals,  the  Terps  returned  home  to  participate  in  the 
Maryland  Terrapin  Invitation  located  in  Rockville.  The  team  took  full  advantage  of 
playing  on  home  turf  as  they  finished  first  in  the  competition.  The  men  were  able  to 
outlast  second  place  Loyola  Univ-Maryland,  who  finished  with  an  overall  score  of 
+9.  The  Terps  had  a solid  performance  from  all  it’s  players,  with  five  members 
placing  in  the  top  20.  Amongst  those  members  were  Kochner  and  Tendall,  who 
both  led  the  Terps  by  scoring  + 1 and  +3,  respectively. 

After  finishing  first  at  the  Maryland  invitational,  the  Terps  hoped  to  keep  their 
momentutl  going  at  the  ODU/OBX  Collegiate  Invitational  in  Powells  Point,  North 
Carolina.  Although  they  were  not  able  to  repeat  a first  place  victory,  the  team  was 
able  to  secure  a third  place  finish.  Senior  Ben  Warnquist  was  able  to  lead  the  Terps 
for  the  firl  time  this  season  by  scoring  -2,  which  was  second  best  in  the 
competition.  The  next  leading  scorers  for  the  team  were  Kochner  and  Tendall, 
who  finisljped  +2  and  +6,  respectively. 

The/Terps  hope  to  continue  their  phenomenal  first  half  of  the  season  when 
they  conitinue  play  in  February  when  they  enter  the  Big  Ten  Match  Play  in  Palm 
Coast,  Florida.  With  Kocher,  Fox,  and  Tendall  all  playing  at  elite  levels,  it  will  be  no 
surprise/to  see  the  team  claim  more  top  spots  at  future  invitationals. 
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Gymnastics 

EdLo 

At^iletics  Sect'm  Editor 

After  a strong  season,  the  Terps  looked  to  build  on  last  year’s  success  when 
they  finished  4th  at  NCAA  regionais.  However,  even  though  this  in  their  20 1 3-20 1 4 
season  the  Terps  were  not  able  to  win  as  many  games,  I I compared  to  1 8,  the 
team  still  qualified  for  the  20 1 3 regionais  held  at  University  Park  at  Penn  State.  In 
the  tournament  the  Terps  did  not  perform  as  well  as  they  have  hoped  however,  as 
they  finished  last  at  the  competition.  Despite  finishing  with  an  overall  score  of 
1 94.525,  the  Terps  were  outlasted  by  top  seeded  Florida  and  hometown  team 
Penn  State  and  finished  last  in  the  competition.  Junior  Stephanie  Giameo  led  the 
Terps  with  39.050  overall  points  in  the  competition,  which  ranked  9th  among  all  of 
the  competitors.  Giameo  also  placed  5th  in  the  beam  results,  which  was  also  the 
highest  rank  for  any  Terp.  Sophomore  Kathy  Tang  was  able  to  finish  in  the  top  for 
the  Terps  in  vault  and  bars,  where  she  scored  9.850  and  9.800  respectively. 

During  the  regular  season,  the  Terps  had  opportunities  to  make  a name  for 
the  themselves  by  facing  two  top  25  teams,  New  Hampshire  twice  and  Gentral 
Michigan.  Unfortunately,  the  Terps  did  not  take  an  advantage  of  these  matches  and 
failed  to  win  any  of  the  three  games.  They  fell  1 92.050-  1 94.800  to  Central  Michigan 
and  193.950  - 1 95.450  and  195.425  - 1 95.925  to  New  Hampshire.  Despite  these 
losses,  several  Terps  were  able  to  set  career  highs  in  events  this  season,  including 
seniors  Jesse  Black,  Elizabethe  Manzi,  Karen  Tang,  and  Ebony  Walters.  Black  was 
able  to  score  a 9.875  in  bars,  Manzi  a 9.850  in  bars  and  beams,  Tang  a 9.900  in  vault 
and  floor  and  9.875  in  bars,  and  a Walters  9.900  in  floors.  Although  the  team  did 
not  do  as  well  as  they  hoped  for  in  the  tournament,  these  seniors  were  able  to 
end  their  gymnastics  at  College  Park  on  a high  note. 

With  head  coach  Brett  Nelligan  expected  to  return  next  season,  the  Terps  can 

anticipa!5~fe(^-aQQther  strong  recruiting  year  and  all  around  improvements  in  scores 
and  players.  With  Nelligai^altEadyhelping  Katy  Dodds  and  Ally  Krikorian  earn  event 
championships  and  Karen  Tang  ameVeHHpstCTe^  All-EAGL  honors,  the  Terps 
future  looks  bright  despite  a down  20 1 3 seasorrTR5~eene_QfftTe  team  is  expected 
to  be  retained,  so  the  Terps  look  forward  to  keep  their  mornenfuTrrandJpuild 
upon  this  upcoming  year.  — 
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♦ At^iletics  S^ioK)  Editor 

Aftef^^ing  as  the  number  one  team  last  season,  the  Terps  came  into  the 
^20 1 4-20  with  high  expectations.  The  women  kicked  off  the  season  with  an 
already  di^Wf  matchup,  as  they  faced  number  ten  ranked  Massachusetts.  The  team  was 
able  to  hold  on  to  a victory  though,  winning  3-2.  The  first  ranked  Terps  went  on  to  beat 
Northwestern  before  facing  number  two  ranked  North  Carolina.  In  the  battle  betwe 
the  two  best  teams  in  the  nation,  the  Terps  were  not  able  to  overcome  a large  defi 
The  Tar  Heels  got  off  to  a fast  start  by  scorin^he  first  point  in  the  fourth  minute.  The 
Terps  could  not  get  their  offense  going  as  tljeyjfailed  to  score  until  the  67th  minute,  but 
by  that  time  North  Carolina  had  already  scored  two  more  goals  and  the  Terps  ultimately 
lost  1 -3.  However,  this  loss  did  not  affect  the  women  as  they  went  on  to  win  their  last 
three  games  before  conference  play. 

The  team  started  conference  play  ri^^j  number  two,  and  had  it’s  first  matchup 
■ ^ with  number  1 5 ranked  Northwestern.  I^Werps  were  the  favorite  to  win  this  game, 
but  Northwestern  put  up  a fight  and  the  Terps  ended  up  losing  3-2.  Northwestern  got 
! the  early  I -0  lead  in  the  first  period,  but  the  Terps  quickly  tied  the  game  I - 1 early  in  the 
second.  The  two  teams  then  exchanged  scores,  tying  up  the  game  at  2-2.  However,  in 
the  65th  minute  Northwestern  scored  a late  goal,  and  the  Terps  could  not  respond  with 
I a comeback.  This  loss  dropped  the  Terps  to  number  four,  but  the  team  quickly  bounced 
: back  to  prove  that  they  are  still  the  best  team  in  the  nation.  This  included  an  impressive 
1 3 game  win  streak,  including  one  over  fourth  ranked  Penn  State.  These  victories  put  the 
I team  at  number  two  ranked  again  heading  into  the  Big  1 0 tournament,  where  they  will 
L have  a rematch  with  Northwestern. 

jv  Coming  off  a 1 3 win  streak,  the  Terps  hoped  to  finish  off  the  Big  1 0 tournament 
with  a victory  against  number  1 0th  seeded  Northwestern.  The  team  did  not  get  off  to 
the  start  that  they  wanted  to  though,  falling  behind  early  0- 1 in  the  24th  minute  of  the 
first  period.  However,  the  women  responded  quickly  with  a goal  two  minutes  later  by 
Junior  Sarah  Sprink.  Unfortunately,  the  Terps  could  not  hold  off  the  Wildcats  as  they 
added  on  two  more  goals  in  the  second  period  to  win  the  game  I -3. 

Although  the  Terps  were  not  able  to  win  the  last  game  of  the  regular  season,  they 
still  enter  the  NCAA  tournament  as  the  second  seed.  The  women  hope  to  make  a run 
in  the  tournament,  as  they  did  in  the  previous  year,  only  losing  to  rival  Duke  in  the 
NCAA  Final  Four. 


Cross  Country 

/ EdLo 

/ Atf]\et\c5  Section  Editor 

After  finishing  i 5th  of  29th  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Cross  Country 
Championships  Iasi  season,  the  Terps  hoped  to  take  the  next  step  and  improve  in 
the  standings.  The/women  started  off  strong  by  finishing  third  at  the  Mount  St 
Mary's  Duals.  Junior  Catherine  Sheffo  had  the  best  time  for  the  Terps,  finishing  the 
6k  course  with  i 8:35.65  time,  which  was  good  for  1 5th  place.  Sophomore  Alexa 
Squirini  was  secc/nd  on  the  team  by  finishing  1 9th  with  a time  of  1 8:5 1 .36. 

The  Terps  then  went  on  to  the  Navy  Salty  Dog  Invitational,  where  the  team  did 
not  perform  as  well  as  they  did  in  Mount  St  Mary’s  but  still  placed  seventh  overall  in 
the  competitiorj.  Sheffo  again  led  the  Terps  by  finishing  1 6th  out  of  the  1 35  runners 
with  a time  of  23: 1 6.64.  Sophomore  Sydney  Almeida  followed  suit  by  finishing  with 
the  second  best  time  of  23:27.26.  Next,  the  women  participated  in  the  Lehigh  Paul 
Short  Invitatiorial,  where  they  finished  a season’s  worst  at  26th  place.  The  Terps 
could  not  overcome  a tough  field  and  the  runner  with  best  place  on  the  team  was 
senior  Myah  Micks  at  59th  with  a time  of  2 1 : 1 4.  The  team  then  proceeded  to  the 
Princeton  Invptional,  where  the  women  placed  22nd  in  the  competition.  Although 
Hicks  placed/ 1 I th  with  a time  of  22:00,  the  other  Terps  could  not  overcome  a 
difficult  course  to  place  the  team  at  a higher  overall  standing. 

The  team  then  advanced  to  the  Big  Ten  Championship,  but  was  not  able  to 
perform  strongly  in  the  invitational  as  they  finished  last  place  in  the  competition. 
Again,  Hicks  led  the  Terps  again  with  a 22: 1 7.33,  but  that  was  only  good  for  88th 
overall  in  tine  race.  The  women  hoped  to  put  this  competition  behind  them  and 
focus  on  tfieir  next  invitational,  the  NCAA  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Championships  at 
Penn  State.  The  Terps  were  able  to  perform  better  in  this  race,  as  they  placed  1 4th 
of  29  schools.  Hicks  continued  her  strong  season  by  finishing  60th  and  leading  the 
team  witm  a 22:0 1 .5  time.  Next  was  junior  Emily  VandeWater  with  a time  of  22: 1 3. 
Aithougn  the  Terps  started  to  fade  late  in  the  season  and  could  not  perform  as  well 
as  they  aid  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  women  look  forward  to  improve  and 
take  their  performance  to  the  next  level  in  the  upcoming  season. 
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Softball 


EdLo 


At^iletic5  5ectm  Editor 


Although  the  20 1 3 season  was  a season  to  forget  for  the  Terps,  the  team  did  not 
perform  any  better  in  the  20 1 4 season.  Despite  a solid  8-6  record  at  home,  the  team 
could  not  overcome  the  diff  culties  on  road,  compiling  a dismal  3- 1 8 record  away  from 
College  Park.  The  women  started  off  the  season  slowly,  winning  only  one  game  out  of 
their  first  ten  games.  The  Terps’  schedule  also  did  not  get  any  easier,  as  the  team  would 
have  to  face  six  top  25  teams  in  their  next  ten  games,  including  number  one  seeded 
Florida.  With  Florida  playing  in  front  of  it’s  home  crowd,  the  Terps  knew  that  they  need 
to  play  their  best  in  order  to  pull  an  upset.  Unfortunately,  the  team  ended  up  finishing 
the  game  with  0 points,  as  the  Gators  blew  out  the  Terps  1 6-0.  As  against  Florida,  the 
women  could  not  come  through  and  beat  any  of  the  ranked  teams.  The  Terps  however, 
played  a close  game  against  Stanford,  but  ultimately  lost  2- 1 . 

In  the  Maryland  Invitational,  the  Terps  hoped  that  they  could  use  their  home  field 
advantage  to  turn  around  what  has  so  far  been  a disappointing  season.  However,  once 
again  the  women  could  not  win  eariy  games  as  they  first  got  swept  in  three  games  by 
Georgia  Tech  and  then  lost  the  series  i -2  against  North  Carolina.  The  team  had  an 
opportunity  to  salvage  their  season  by  facing  number  2 1 seeded  Notre  Dame,  but  couid 
not  finish  the  series  with  even  one  win.  Nevertheless,  the  Terps  were  able  to  finish  their 
season  on  a positive  note,  as  they  were  able  to  get  their  oniy  series  win  against 
Pittsburgh.  The  women  were  able  to  dominate  the  Panthers,  as  they  shut  them  out  8-0 
in  the  first  game  and  won  7-6  and  7-5  in  the  next  two.  The  Terps  hope  that  they  can  use 
these  last  three  victories  as  momentum  for  next  year. 

The  Terps  do  have  reason  for  optimism  next  season,  as  senior  Shannon  Bustillos, 
who  led  the  team  in  home  runs  and  KBIs,  will  be  returning  next  year.  However,  with  the 
next  two  leading  hitters  for  the  Terps,  Candice  Beards  and  Amanda  McCann  leaving,  the 
team  will  need  other  players  to  improve  if  they  have  any  hopes  of  winning  more  games 
in  the  future.  Additionally,  the  pitching  will  need  to  be  addressed,  as  every  pitcher  for  the 
thi^eason  had  an  above  4.00.  The  team  is  facing  a lot  of  uncertainty,  but  there  is 
no  doubttRarthewvomen  are  looking  forward  towards  improving  for  next  season. 


^The  iVrapin  baseball  team  became  an  elite  team  in  20 1 4.  After 
^Hpng  30  ^mes  last  season,  the  team  was  able  to  take  their  play  to 
frie  next  level  to  compile  a 40-23  record  while  finishing  1 6th  in  the 
nation.  The  Terps  opened  the  season  playing  against  2 1 st  seeded 
Florida,  but  only  won  one  out  of  three  games  in  the  series.  The  team  ^ . 
would  then  go  on  to  win  seven  straight  games  before  playing  number  2^^:^- 
ranked  Florida  State.  The  Terps  were  able  to  take  game  two  of  the  - 

series  5- 1 , but  then  could  not  take  the  rubber  match  as  they  lost  0-7. 

However,  the  N.C.  State  Series  was  a highlight  point  in  the  season, 
as  they  were  able  to  sweep  the  number  I I th  seed  Wolfpack.  The 
Terps  dominated  game  one  of  the  series,  where  they  took  a 
commanding  1 0-0  win.  Afterwards,  the  team  never  looked  back,  and 
won  the  next  two  7-4  and  5-2.  Looking  to  make  some  noise  in  the 
playoffs,  the  Terps  won  their  final  nine  games  and  beat  number  3 and  4 
ranked  Virginia  and  Florida  State  in  the  ACC  tournament  heading  into 
the  tournament. 

After  surviving  the  regionals  where  the  Terps  beat  Old  Dominion 
and  South  Carolina  twice,  the  Terps  squared  off  with  Virginia  in  the 


looked  like  the  Terps  had  a chance  to  make  a run  at  the  Finals. 
However,  Virginia  took  a decisive  3-7  win  in  game  two,  before  ending 
the  Terp’s  season  win  a 2- 1 1 victory  in  the  final  game.  Although  it  was  a 
bitter  end  to  a great  season,  the  Terps  can  go  with  confidence  into  the^ 
offseason  knowing  what  they  have  accomplished  and  continy^^to 
improve  for  next  season.  ^ ^ ’’  • • 


Women’s  Lacrosse 


EdLo 


At^lletic5  Sectm  Editor 

The  Terrapin  women’s  lacrosse  team  clinched  their  12th 
championship  in  20 1 4 and  their  second  in  the  last  four  years.  The  te 
finished  with  only  one  loss  in  the  season,  to  conference  foe  North  ^ ^ ^ 
Carolina,  and  ranked  second  only  behind  Syracuse.  However,  the  Terps 

4.  • 

proved  that  they  are  the  more  team  as  they  defeated  the  Orange  15-12 
in  the  championship  game.  The  team  took  a 9-6  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period,  and  never  looked  back  as  they  matched  Syracuse’s  6 points 
in  the  second  period.  Senior  Beth  Gloros  finished  her  career  with  the 
Terps  by  scoring  five  goals  in  the  game.  Sophomore  Taylor  Cummings 
has  proven  to  be  a strong  recruit  for  Maryland  as  she  increased  the 
amount  of  goals  she  has  scored  from  last  season’s  43  to  this  year’s  63. 

The  Terps  had  a relatively  dominating  performance  all  season, 
except  against  former  number  one  ranked  North  Carolina.  The  team 
had  a 1 0-9  lead  after  the  first  period,  but  couldn’t  hold  on  to  that  lead  as 
they  let  the  Tar  Heels  outscore  them  8-5  in  the  second  period. 

However,  a notable  performance  came  from  the  team  during  Senior  Da^^f  ^ 

It  ft 

when  the  Terps  scored  a season  high  of  22  points  against  Virginia  Tech.  : 
Even  though  the  Terps  Just  missed  out  on  a perfect  season,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  team  will  look  forward  to  repeating  this  season’s  success 
in  the  20 1 5 season. 

Ever  since  head  coach  Cathy  Reese  took  over  in  2007,  the  team 
has  won  two  championships  and  has  made  it  to  the  tournament  every 
single  year.  Reese  has  not  disappointed  as  she  has  revived  Maryland 
women’s  lacrosse  back  to  the  glorious  years  of  the  late  1 900’s  and  early 
2000’s.  With  plenty  of  underclassmen  expected  to  continue  playing  for 
Terp  fans  and  the  team. 


Men’s  Lacrosse 


EdLo 

Athletics  Section  Editor 

The  Terrapin’s  men  lacrosse  team  looked  to  hold  onto  it’s  prestigious 
title  that  it  is  known  for.  The  year  of  20 1 4 was  no  exception,  as  the  Terps 
started  off  the  year  ranked  sixth  in  the  country  and  even  claimed  number  one 
for  a few  weeks.  The  team  started  strong  out  of  the  gate,  as  they  were  able 
to  secure  seven  straight  wins,  most  noticeably  against  the  top  two  seeded 
teams  at  the  time,  Duke  and  Syracuse. 

Against  Syracuse,  Junior  Jay  Carlson  led  the  Terps  with  three  goals  as  the 
team  went  on  an  offensive  outburst  to  end  up  with  1 6 total  points  compared 
to  only  8 by  the  Orange,  including  10  in  the  second  period.  However,  against 
rival  Duke,  the  Terps  faced  a bigger  challenge.  The  two  teams  battled  neck  to 
neck  throughout  the  game  as  the  score  was  tied  at  two  after  one  period  and 
Maryland  was  only  leading  6-5  after  the  second  period.  It  wasn’t  until  the  third 
period  that  the  Terp’s  stepped  up  its  defense  and  shutout  the  Blue  Devils 
while  scoring  3 goals  themselves.  Afterwards,  the  teams  traded  goals  in  the 
fourth,  and  ended  up  with  a 1 0-6  victory.  Senior  Mike  Chanenchuk  scored 
half  of  the  Terp’s  goals  to  upset  the  top  seeded  Blue  Devils. 

After  taking  down  Duke,  the  Terps  went  on  to  win  three  straight 
victories.  However,  during  the  second  half  of  the  season,  the  team  faced 
some  bumps  in  the  road  and  ended  up  dropping  to  seventh  in  the  country. 
This  included  a 8-1  I loss  against  conference  sixth  seeded  opponent  North 
Carolina,  which  dropped  the  Terps  to  fourth.  Afterwards,  Maryland  lost  to 
eighth  seeded  Johns  Hopkins  which  dropped  them  to  seventh,  and  finally 
were  outlasted  by  Notre  Dame  twice.  The  first  game  against  Notre  Dame  was 
a close  5-6  loss  in  the  ACC  tournament.  The  Terps  found  a chance  to 
redeem  themselves  as  they  faced  the  Irish  again  in  the  NCAA  semifinals,  but 
again  the  team  could  not  outcome  the  Irish  and  Notre  Dame  was  able  to  end 
Maryland’s  season  by  defeating  them  6-11. 
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Women’s  Tennis 

EdLo 

Atfiletics  Section  Editor 

Ever  since  the  departure  of  coach  Howard  Joffe  after  the  20 1 I season, 
the  Terps  women’s  tennis  team  has  struggled  to  compile  a winning  season. 
Head  coach  Dania  Panova  has  tried  to  repeat  Joffe’s  success,  but  the  past 
couple  of  seasons  have  been  rough.  The  20 1 3-20 1 4 season  was  no 
exception,  as  the  team  only  finished  with  9 wins,  winning  more  games  than 
Pitt  and  Syracuse  in  the  division.  The  Terps  finished  with  a 9-1 3 overall  record 
and  a 4- 1 0 division  record.  However,  these  nine  wins  were  still  an 
improvement  compared  to  last  year’s  6 wins,  so  the  Terps  are  heading  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  team  started  the  season  off  strong,  winning  four  straight  matches. 
However,  as  conference  games  started,  the  Terps  started  to  lose  momentum 
and  only  ended  up  winning  5 of  the  last  1 7 games.  With  six  ACC  teams  in  the 
top  25,  including  rival  Duke,  the  Terps  knew  that  they  had  to  play  their  best  in 
order  to  overcome  a grueling  schedule.  A notable  win  was  when  the  team 
took  down  Syracuse  4-3.  Sophomore  Olga  Bredikhina  was  able  to  lead  the 
Terps  to  a comeback  with  a late  rally  victory  to  secure  the  fourth  win.  Even 
with  all  the  struggles  and  challenges  the  team  had  to  go  through,  the  Terps 
were  able  to  win  their  last  4 out  of  6 games  to  secure  the  1 2th  seed  in  the 
ACC. 

With  the  1 2th  seed  in  the  ACC,  the  Terps  squared  off  with  1 3th  seed 
Wake  forest  in  the  ACC  tournament.  With  the  team  already  defeating  Wake 
Forest  in  the  regular  season  4-3,  the  Terps  hoped  to  replicate  this  success  in 
the  tournament.  Unfortunately,  the  team  was  only  able  to  win  one  match  and 
fell  to  the  Demon  Deacons  I -4.  The  team  was  able  to  win  ail  of  the  double 
matches,  but  failed  to  gain  any  victories  through  single  matches. 

With  another  disappointing  season  and  early  exit  in  the  ACC 
tournament,  the  Terps  can  only  look  forward  to  making  improvement  for 
next  season.  Freshman  Olivia  Gaudreault  has  showed  promise  as  she  finished 
the  season  with  a 7-2  record.  The  Terps  struggled  in  singles  competition  but 
were  able  to  finish  above  .500  in  doubles.  The  duo  of  Nataliya  Bredikhina/Olga 
Bredikhina  was  a force  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  they  finished  the  season  with 
a strong  8- 1 record.  With  a team  consisting  of  four  freshman  and  three 
sophomores,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  imagine  the  Terps  improving  on  a nine  win- 
season. 
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Meirs  Track  & Field 

/ EdLo 

/ Atfoletics  Section  Editor 

Although  the  men’s  track  and  field  team  did  not  perform  as  well  as  they  hoped  to 
at  away  invitationals/and  meets,  the  Terps  had  strong  showings  at  home  competitions.  At 
the  first  Maryland  invitational  at  handover,  the  team  was  able  finish  fourth  with  79  points, 
barely  edging  out  Morgan  State  which  scored  77  points  and  finished  behind  Johns 
Hopkins,  Howard,  end  Coppin  State.  Senior  Josh  Haghighi  and  Junior  Pat  Cole  led  the 
Terps  by  finishing  irst  and  second  in  the  weight  throw.  The  duo  was  also  able  to  finish 
second  and  third  /n  the  shot  put.  In  the  60  meter  dash.  Junior  William  Sherman  was  able 
to  finish  second.  Even  though  the  men  were  not  able  to  place  in  the  400  meter  dash, 
they  made  up  toy  lost  points  by  clinching  first  and  second  in  the  600  meter  run.  Finally, 
sophomore  DaiiTrettel  was  able  to  finish  third  in  800  meter  run,  which  secured  the 
fourth  place  finish  for  the  Terps  in  the  invitational. 

At  the  second  Maryland  Invitational  at  College  Park,  the  men  improved  and  ended 
up  finishing  second.  Seniors  Avery  Graham  and  John  Davenport  were  able  to  finish 
second  and  third  in  the  1 00  and  200  dashes.  Trettel  again  contributed  to  the  Terps 
success  by  playng  third  in  the  1 500  meter  run.  The  team  performed  strongly  in  hurdles, 
as  freshman  Piul  Joseph  finished  third  in  400s.  Freshman  Greg  Halla  was  also  able  to 
rank  second  in  the  3000  steeplechase.  In  the  4x400  Meter  Relay,  the  team  was  able  to 
outlast  Mount  St.  Mary’s  by  a one  second  differential.  Junior  Derek  Holland  carried  the 
Terps  in  the  /umps,  by  finishing  third  in  the  long  and  first  in  the  triple.  Haghighi  finished 
first  once  ag^n  in  the  weight  throw  while  Cole  finished  second  this  time  in  the  hammer 
throw.  / 

In  the  final  highlight  of  the  men’s  track  and  field  season,  the  Terps  were  able  to 
finish  secoiid  at  the  Kehoe  Twilight  Meet  at  College  Park.  Once  again,  the  team  barely 
finished  ahead  Georgetown  by  one  point.  Graham  was  able  to  take  first  in  the  1 00  after 
only  placiryg  second  at  the  last  College  Park  meet.  He  was  also  able  to  place  second  in 
the  200  naeter.  Senior  Mamadou  Niang  was  able  to  edge  out  Zach  Zingsheim  of 
Georgetcwn  for  first  place  in  the  800  run  despite  finishing  with  the  same  exact  times. 
Joseph  again  had  a strong  performance  as  he  finished  third  in  400  hurdles  once  again. 
This  tim  J Davenport  finished  third  in  long  jump.  Holland  was  not  able  to  perform  as  well 
in  the  trple  jump  in  this  invitational,  but  was  still  able  to  place  third.  Haghighi  concluded 
the  season  with  a phenomena  showing  in  shot  put,  as  he  placed  second  in  shot  put. 

Cole  finfished  third  and  second  in  discus  throw  and  hammer  throw. 
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Women’s  Track  & Field 

EdLo 

/\tf]\et\c5  Section  Editor 

Along  with  the  men's  track  and  field  team,  the  women’s  team  had  also 
experienced  it’s  share  of  success.  The  women  finished  first  in  the  same  Maryland 
Invitational  that  the  men  finished  second  in.  Senior  Jordan  Simmons  led  the  way  for 
the  Terps  by  finishing  second  in  the  1 00  meter  dash  and  third  in  the  200  dash.  The 
team  also  performed  well  in  the  400  meter  dash,  where  five  Terps  finished  in  the 
top  ten  for  the  event.  Junior  Myah  Hicks  helped  the  team  by  finishing  first  in  the 
1 500  meter  run.  The  team  also  dominated  the  1 00  meter  hurdles,  with  freshman 
Lisa  Meneau  and  sophomore  Noella  Anyangwe  finishing  first  and  second  for  the 
event.  The  3000  meter  steeplechase  was  also  a strong  event  for  the  Terps,  as 
sophomore  Katie  Nappi  and  freshman  Charde  Barnes  clinched  first  and  second. 
The  team  also  cruised  by  all  the  jump  events,  placing  first  in  each  one.  Finally, 
sophomores  Chioma  Onyekwere  and  Sonya  Napariu  sealed  the  deal  for  the  Terps 
by  finishing  first  and  second  in  the  shot  put  and  discus  throw. 

In  the  Kehoe  Twilight  Meet,  the  women  finished  alongside  the  men  at  second 
place,  finishing  only  behind  Penn  State,  who  won  first  for  the  men  as  well.  The 
women  struggled  in  the  short  dashes  and  runs,  but  started  gaining  momentum  in 
the  5000  meter  run,  where  senior  Bridget  Nolan  and  freshman  Sydney  Almeida 
finished  first  and  second.  They  continued  this  success  by  placing  in  five  of  the  eight 
places  in  the  1 00  meter  hurdles.  Again  Nappi  and  Barnes  were  able  to  finish  first 
and  second  for  the  Terps  in  the  3000  meter  steeplechase.  With  three  Terps  placing 
top  three  in  the  high  jump,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  team  would  not  place  in 
the  top  three  overall.  Senior  Amina  Smith  and  juniors  Thea  LaFond  and  Amber 
Melville  were  able  to  hold  off  four  other  Penn  State  players  to  achieve  this.  Lefond 
TDntifHjeiitohelp  the  Terps  by  getting  first  on  the  triple  jump.  Although  the 
women  wereTfOt-able-tQ^plicate  their  success  in  shot  put  and  discus  throw, 
Onyekwere  was  still  able  topiacesecon^n  those  events. 

In  the  final  event  of  the  season,  the  TerpSTwece^able  to  finish  37th  in  the 
NCAA  Outdoor  Track  & Field  Championships.  The  tearnTrnlshedwvitti^  points, 
which  tied  with  four  other  teams.  Unfortunately,  the  men  were  not  abieTS~pte€€s___ 
but  nevertheless  it  was  still  a strong  season  for  both  teams  in  track  and  field. 
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The  T eirapin  Staff 


Maggb  Caeeidy,  Edh:»r  in  Chief 

Maggie  Cassidy  is  a junior  English  major  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  who  is  also  minoring  in  Creative  Writing.  She  has 
worked  on  The  Terrapin  Staff  in  the  past  as  the  Managing 
Editor,  and  also  worked  for  The  Diamondback  as  the  Opinion 
Editor.  In  the  future,  Maggies  hopes  to  ptirsue  her  PhD  in 
British  and  American  Literature,  travel  the  world,  and  write 
novels,  plays,  and  screenplays. 


Katb  Stulbr,  Managing  Editor 

Katie  is  a junior  English  major  at  the  University  of  Marvland,  with  a 
double  minor  in  Spanish  and  Creative  Writing.  Born  and  raised  just 
outside  of  Baltimore,  Katie  is  a Ravens  fan,  a lover  of  Old  Bay,  and 
an  adventurer  of  the  outdoors.  She  dreams  of  one  day  becoming  a 
successful  screenwriter  or  producer,  but  until  then,  she  will  continue 
to  live  her  life  as  a barista,  serving  lukewarm  coffee  beverages  to 
college  students.  Katie  is  currently  learning  how  to  plav  ukulele,  and 
how  to  not  procrastinate:  two  verv  useful  life  skills. 


B/a  Eiabbrzsski,  Academes 


Eva  is  a junior  government  and  politics  major  who  is  also 
minoring  in  rhetoric.  Along  with  being  the  Academics 
Section  Editor,  Eva  also  served  The  Terrapin  as  its  Btisiness 
Manager.  Otitside  of  the  yearbook,  Eva  is  a member  of  the 
professional  btisiness  fraternity  Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  In  her 
free  lime,  Eva  enjoys  drinking  coffee,  gning  into  D.C.,  and 
watching  her  favorite  television  show  Grey's  Anatomy. 


fleeter  Lam,  motcgraphy 


Chester  Lam  is  a senior  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  is 
i fascinated  with  photography,  and  especially  enjoys  taking 
i pictures  of  action.  He  is  finishing  up  a major  in  computer 
science,  and  will  be  working  at  Microsoft  after  school. 


IdNard  Lo,  Athbtics 

Edward  is  the  Athletics  Section  Editor,  and  is  currently  a senior 
studying  environmental  health.  Edward  enjoys  playing  and  watching 
sports,  reading,  and  playing  video  games  in  his  spare  time.  He  loves 
Terps  sports  and  tries  to  attend  as  many  games  as  he  can,  especially 
basketball  and  football.  Edward  also  likes  to  travel  and  and  enjoy  the 
simple  things  in  life,  such  as  sleeping  in  on  the  weekends  and  eating 
Sriracha  peas. 


Cara  Reilly,  Student  Life 

Cara  Reilly  is  a junior  double  major  in  English  and 
Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  She 
lives  on  campus  in  the  Italian  cluster  of  the  Language 
House.  She  can  usually  be  found  reading,  cooking, 
drinking  coffee,  hiking,  or  practicing  yoga. 


.^xarUa  Kramer,  Greek  Life 

Alexandra  Kramer  is  a sophomore  Environmental  Science  and 
Policy  Major,  and  this  is  her  first  year  writing  for  the  yearbook. 
Though  originally  from  California,  she  is  now  a Maryland  Resident 
and  has  never  missed  a Maryland  Football  game  since  starting  at 
LMI).  She  is  a proud  member  of  Greek  Life  as  well  as  a 
Pre-Professional  Frateinity,  and  enjoyed  sharing  insight  into  these 
campus  organizations  through  her  position  as  Greek  Life  editor  this 
past  semester. 
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703-359-8888  • 800-756-6342 

3102  Omega  Office  Park,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  M-F  9am-6pm 
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ROOFING  SERVICES 
I Cert^Roafing 


AY!  301.454,0830 
w.CRSROOF.com 


CALL  TC 
VISIT  w 


CRS  ROOFING  SERVICES 


CRS  has  been  installing  and  servicing  cc 
systems  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  foro\ 


mmercial  roofing 
er  30  yearsjM/M 


W I m^CRS  is  a proud  supporter  of  the 
Univ^jsixy  of  Maryland  Foowaii  Program 


9104  Ralfimorp  Avp  • Park.  MD  90740 

301-441-2500  • v^vw.lainsauto.com 
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‘•.?J1'.;J“o'S!S(800)620-2885 

www.worthavegroup.com 


Print  & Promotions 

See  us  at  the  URL  links  below: 
www.c-ink.com 

www.c-inkpromotionalproducts.com 

Or  call  Tom  at  443-745-6054  or  email  me  at  tom@c-ink.com 
Proud  Vendor  for  the  University  of  Maryland 


Your  one  stop  shop  for  Printing  & Promotional  Products 


C.  Ridgely  Grant 


Charles  R.  Grant  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

620  HUNGERFORD  DRIVE  • SUITE  33  • ROCKVILLE,  MD  20850 
OFFICE;  301-279-7100  • FAX:  301-294-8872 
EMAIL:  ridge@grantlnsuranceagency.com 
WEBSITE:  www.grantlnsuranceagency.com 


215  Schilling  Circle 
Suite  102 

Hunt  Valley,  Maryland  21031 


410.785.7423 
Fax:  410.771.1313 
www.ceiengineering.com 


CARROLL  ENGINEERING,  INC. 


College  Plus: 

Don't  Lose  it  All! 

Protect  With  Worth  Ave.  Group! 

College  Plus  Is  a personal  property  InsurarKe 
program  provided  by  Worth  Ave.  Group. 
StiKlents  have  more  valuable  and  portable 
personal  property  than  ever  before.  Every  year 
students  lose  millions  of  dollars  due  to  personal 
property  loss.  Make  sure  you  are  protected  ■ 
today  with  the  best  InsurarKe  available  to 
protect  a college  student's  personal  property. 


Losses  Covered 


Accldantal  Damaga 
^ Crackad  Scraan 
•/  Thaft  A Vandalism 


FIra,  Flood  ft  Natural  Disasters 
•/  Spills  ft  Liquid  Submersion 
•/  Power  Surge  by  Lightning 
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We  make  it  happen 


The  foodservice 
supplier  of  choice 
for  all  of  your 
fresh  produce 
and  dairy  needs! 

phone  (301)617-434? 
fax  (301)  490-8821 


Serving  the  University  of  Maryland 
for  over  20  years.  Go  Terps! 

w \v  \\  coaslalsunbcl  t com 


NYUMBURU 

CULTUKAl  CfcNIfcR 

Tin:  Fiii:i:iio.>i  iioi  sf 

"VOI  II  IIO.Mi:  AWAY  I ii».>i  iio.>ii:~ 

.wr.Miii  III  iiititi.  #2:t2. 

SUITE  1120 

COLLEGE  PARK.  Ml).  20742 

301.314.7758  TEL 

W A 4 A \ ' A X 301.  314.0383  FAX 

y MAl^YLANO  www.nviiniburu.unid.edii 


Mosher  St. 
Baltimore,  MD  21 21 7 

w'w.rkk.com  410.728.2900 

Proud  Employer  of  more  than  50  UMD  Graduates 


Engineers  | Construction  Managers  | Planners  | Sci 


ROSS 


Great  Career  Opportunities  in 
Muitifainily  Property  Manaf’einent! 


As  the  D.C  regional  economy  is  predicted  to  grow  so  are  the  number  of  jobs 
and  people,  creating  a growing  demand  for  more  places  to  live  and  work. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  real  estate  industry  workforce  is  comprised  of 
approximately  4 million  people  and  more  than  half  of  them  will  begin  retiring  in 
5 years!  Put  your  strong  problem-solving  skills  and  people  skills  to  use. 

Consider  a career  in  Residential  Property  Management  today! 

TheROSSCompanies.  com 


Solutions  Inc. 


Certifications  & Specializations: 

Cisco  Master  Security  Partner 
1 Cisco  Master  Unified  Communications  Partner 
t Cisco  ATP  - Telepresence  Video  Advanced 

• Cisco  ATP  - Identity  Services  Engine  (ISE) 

' Advanced  Borderless  Network  Architecture  Specialization 
- Advanced  Collaboration  Architecture  Specialization 

• Advanced  Data  Center  Architecture  Specialization 

• Advanced  Routing  & Switching 
r Advanced  Security 

Advanced  Unified  Communications 


Contact  Us  for  a Free  Quote 
Toll  Free:  888-286-3896 
mdsales(g>disyssolutions.com 

www.disvssolutions.com 

For  Ease  of  Procurement,  Use 
the  Following  Contract  Vehicles: 

a UMD  Master  Contract  No  MC12007 
a MD  DOIT:  State  of  MD  Hardware 
Master  Contract  No.  060B2490022 
» MD  DOIT:  State  of  MD  COTS  Software 
Master  Contract  No.  060B2490021 
MD  DOIT:  State  of  MD  PBXm 
Contraa  No  060B1400048 
Maryland  Education  Enterprise 
Consortium  (MEEC)  Contraa 
No  UB-12-B-19-D4 


RATHGEBER/ 
GOSS 

ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Structural  Engineers 

Michael  J.  Goss,  P.E.  ^ /590-0071 

15871  Crabbs  Branch  Way  F;  301/590-0073 

Rockville.  Marylgnid  20855 E:  mjg@rath-goss.conri 

www.rath-goss.com 


SCHOLASTIC 
ADVERTISING,  INC. 


Congratulations 
Class  of  201 5!!!! 


Scholastic  Advertising,  Inc. 
1-800-238-6172 
dknottiaschadv.com 
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